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"Budgets  are  not  merely  affairs  of  arith- 
metic... in  a thousand  ways  they  go  to  the 
root  of  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  the 
relation  of  classes,  and  the  strength  of 
kingdoms . " 


V. 


William  E.  Gladstone 
19th  Century  British 
Statesman  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 


FOREWORD 


The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  City  budget:  how 
decisions  are  made,  priorities  set,  and  money  spent. 
Its  focus  is  City  Hall  and  the  people  who  run  it. 

It  talks  about  the  way  things  should  be  done,  but 
also  analyzes  what  actually  happens.  This  is  an 
interesting  story,  though  it's  neither  a muckracking 
document  nor  an  academic  treatise.  Rather,  it's 
a tool  for  people  who  want  to  get  something  done 
for  themselves  and  their  neighborhoods. 

The  Youth  Project  has  assisted  quite  a number  of 
community  organizing  and  investigative  research 
projects  throughout  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  these  efforts,  we  have  noticed  one  thing  time 
and  time  again:  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue attempts  to  solve  problems  at  a national 
level,  there  is  an  acute  need  to  return  attention 
to  the  most  local  levels  of  government.  Past 
meanderings  in  the  national  arena  show  us  that 
our  national  institutions  are  really  unresponsive, 
with  the  result  that  federal  solutions  to  social 
ills  have  shown  only  the  barest  progress.  In- 
creasingly, local  decisions  affect  the  quality 
of  our  lives  more  than  any  federal  program.  The 
outcome  of  a county  bond  initiative  for  a new 
water  system  determines  the  rate  of  community 
development;  city  plans  for  rapid  transit  dictate 
which  neighborhoods  will  be  revitalized;  local 
ordinances  controlling  real  estate  practices  such 
as  red-lining  and  block-busting  determine  the 
quality  of  a city's  housing. 

The  beginnings  of  Revenue  Sharing  paired  with  the 
unprecedented  federal  cutbacks  for  social  pro- 
grams have  aroused  community  interest  in  budget 
affairs  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  around  the 
country  as  well.  The  most  significant  effect  of 
this  alternative  method  of  distributing  federal 
tax  dollars  is  that  it  shifts  the  burden  of  set- 
ting priorities  to  the  counties  and  cities.  This 
intensifies  the  need  for  citizens  to  understand 


the  budget  process,  and  equally  important,  it 
encourages  the  creation  of  citizen  coalitions  to 
affect  that  process.  In  this  context,  citizen 
empowerment  takes  on  new  dimensions  and,  likewise, 
new  responsibilities.  City  Hall  has  got  to  be 
more  easily  accessible  than  the  White  House;  City 
Hall  must  learn  to  listen,  and  hopefully  it  will 
listen  publicly  to  its  public. 

In  both  form  and  substance,  this  study  --  to  our 
knowledge,  the  first  of  its  kind  --  is  a model. 
That,  I suppose,  is  not  unexpected,  given  the 
track  record  of  the  San  Francisco  Study  Center, 
which  since  its  inception  has  tailored  its  work 
to  the  needs  of  organizers  and  organizations 
working  to  influence  City  policies.  We  hope 
that  this  study  may  inspire  similar  efforts  by 
community  groups  in  other  locales. 


Drummond  Pike 
The  Youth  Project 
November  1973 


The  Youth  Project  is  a non-profit  organization  which  provides 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  investigative  research 
and  coimunity  organizing  projects  initiated  by  young  people 
but  involving  broad  constituencies . The  Project  has  offices 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  San  Francisco , 
California.  Understanding  San  Francisco's  Budget  was  made 
possible  through  financial  assistance  from  The  Youth  Project. 


The  San  Francisco  Study  Center  is  a non-profit,  non-partisan 
organization  which  provides  information  and  research  services 
to  community  groups  involved  in  political  action.  See  the 
inside  back  cover  for  details. 


INTRODUCTION 


WHAT  THIS  BOOK  IS  ABOUT 


This  book  is  about  the  way  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  decides  to  spend  your  money.  It  has  several 
aims : 

1)  to  provide  citizens  with  an  understanding  of  how 
the  budget  process  works; 

(How  come  the  budget  keeps  going  up?  What's 
an  unencumbered  balance?  Who  the  hell  ^ 
George  Grubb,  anyway?) 

2)  to  provide  information  necessary  for  citizen 
groups  seeking  to  influence  budget  priorities; 

(How  can  we  get  another  librarian  down 
here?  Where  can  I find  those  unencumbered 
balance  figures?  Who  are  the  key  budget 
people  over  at  the  Police  Department?) 

3)  to  outline  the  problems  and  prospects  of  current 
budget  reform  efforts. 

(What's  a program  budget?  Why  does  Public 
Health  want  one,  and  why  is  Public  Utilities 
skeptical?  What  does  it  all  mean  for  the 
average  citizen?) 


WHAT'S  IN  IT 

We've  organized  this  book's  contents  in  order  of  increasing 
technical  detail: 

PART  I provides  a basic  overview  of  the  three  topics 
listed  above; 

PART  II  goes  step-by-step  through  the  entire  budget 
process.  It  describes  the  people,  procedures  and 
interests  that  influence  budget  decisions  at  each 
level ; 

The  APPENDIX  contains  more  technical  information, 
designed  to  aid  those  interested  in  actual  budget 
campaigns.  Readers  of  Parts  I and  II  may  also  want 
to  refer  to  the  appendices  from  time  to  time. 


WHY  THIS  BOOK  IS  NEEDED 


City  Hall  is  not  like  it  used  to  be.  While  once  the  City 
could  run  its  affairs  pretty  much  as  a closed  corporation, 
today  the  corridors  and  committee  rooms  are  alive  with 
activist  citizens  - poking  into  records,  following  legis- 
lation and  packing  the  galleries. 

This  is  not  only  a healthy  development;  it's  positively 
vital.  The  expanded  impact  of  government  on  peoples' 
lives  requires  expanded  citizen  participation.  City  Hall 
simply  will  not  respond  to  changing  community  needs  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  disciplined,  responsible  demonstrations 
of  grass-roots  political  strength. 

This  book  - Understanding  San  Francisco's  Budget  - attempts 
to  familiarize  citizens  with  one  of  the  truly  most  import- 
ant focal  points  of  decision-making  in  City  Hall,  one  into 
which  they'll  be  running  repeatedly.  No  matter  what  the 
issue  - be  it  food  stamps  or  police  stations  or  health 
care  or  street  repair  - at  some  point  they  all  come  to 
involve  the  nitty  gritty  questions  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Further:  in  recent  months,  San  Francisco's  city  budget 
process  has  become  a focus  of  public  attention.  The  Rev- 
enue Sharing  hearings  of  1972-1973,  studies  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  demands  by 
a coalition  of  neighborhood  groups  that  the  budget  process 
be  "opened  up,"  and  controversy  over  Senate  Bill  90  and 
other  State  legislation  all  served  notice  on  City  Hall. 

In  early  October  of  1973,  Mayor  Alioto  announced  his 
intentions  to  test  several  reforms  designed  to  simplify 
budget  procedures. 

As  we'll  see,  however,  these  reforms  are  unlikely  to  great- 
ly change  the  nature  of  budget  politics . Unless  community 
groups  learn  to  think  about  budget  decisions  in  explicitly 
political  terms,  they'll  inevitably  and  repeatedly  be 
frustrated  in  attempting  to  get  what  they  want  out  of  City 
Hall. 


WHAT  THIS  BOOK  CAN'T  DO 


When  it  comes  to  learning  about  government  and  politics,  no 
book  can  compete  with  direct  experience.  As  you  begin  mov- 
ing on  specific  budget  issues,  you'll  inevitably  encounter 
unique  problems  unmentioned  in  these  pages.  Don't  hesitate 
to  call  us  at  the  San  Francisco  Study  Center  for  assistance, 
1905  Market  St.,  room  #204,  626-1650. 
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1.  The  Budget  and  City  Hall 


WHAT  THE  BUDGET  IS 


When  people  in  City  Hall  speak  of  "the  budget,"  they're 
usually  referring  to  the  contents  of  a 3,898  page,  twenty-four 
pound  document,  listing  all  the  clerks,  carpenters  and 
deputy  sheriffs;  all  the  tables,  tractors  and  computers; 
all  the  magazines,  drugs  and  pencil  sharpeners;  all  the 
overtime  and  sick  pay  and  everything  else  which  the 
City  plans  to  spend  money  on,  during  a given  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  municipal  services  to  its  citizens. 

When  City  Hall  people  speak  of  "the  budget  process," 
they  usually  mean  the  lengthy  series  of  procedures  through 
which  this  document  is  put  together  - from  the  City  de- 
partments to  the  Commissions  or  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  to  the  Controller,  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

The  annual  budget  document,  however,  is  modified  substan- 
tially throughout  the  year.  Needs  change,  problems  arise, 
and  funds  must  be  shifted  about  or  generated  anew.  In 
a wider  sense,  then,  "the  budget  process"  should  be  thought 
of  as  including  the  whole  range  of  day-to-day  decisions 
which  determine  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent  for  what 
purposes . 


WHAT  IT  LOOKS  LIKE 


Diagram  1 (below)  shows  in  very  rough  terms  how  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  pies  were  sliced  (by  the  Mayor)  for 
the  1973-1974  fiscal  year.  (Note:  a fiscal  year  runs  from 
July  1 to  June  30.  We'll  use  the  abbreviation  "FY".) 

The  total  expenditure  pie  can  be  sliced  in  several  differ- 
ent fashions,  to  reveal  different  aspects  of  what's  in  it: 


1)  By  General  Function 

These  are  the  seven  expenditure  categories  shown  in 
Diagram  1.  To  some  extent  such  categories  are  arbitrary, 
but  they're  a handy  starting  point. 


DIAGRAM  1 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BUDGET 

AS  MOfOSIO  tY  THE  MAYOR 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973-74 


WHERE  THE  MONIES  COME  FROM 


100% 


Total  Budget 
S 637, 164,061 


WHERE  THE  MONIES  GO 


6 64,846,786 

1%  I 

62  OTHER  INCOME 


O LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 


E STATE  a FEDERAL  SUBVENTIONS 


Table  1:  General  Function  Expenditures , FY  1974 


Function 


Budget,  FY  1974  Percent  of 
(in  millions ) Total  Budget 


Utility  Services  (Public 

Service  Enterprises)  $ 89.9  14.2 


Municipal  Railway 

58 . 3 

9. 2 

Welfare 

165.1 

2 5.5 

Public  Protection 

117.2 

18.5 

Recreation  and  Culture 

31 . 5 

4. 9 

Heal th 

84. 8 

13. 4 

General  Government 

90. 3 

14.3 

Total : 

$ 637.2 

100.0 

^ 


2)  By  Department 

When  we  move  to  the  department  level  we're  already  getting 
more  political,  for  these  are  the  bureaucratic  units  which 
compete  among  each  other  for  approval  of  budget  requests. 

Eleven  City  departments,  plus  interest  and  redemption  pay- 
ments for  bond-financed  construction  projects,  account  for 
84  percent  of  all  City  expenditures,  as  shown  in  Table  2 
below. 


Table  2:  Departmental  Budgets,  FY  1974 
(source:  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance,  FY  1974 
Publication  Budget,  FY  1974) 


Depar  tmen t 


Number  of 
Employees 


Budget,  FY  74  % of  Total 

(in  millions ) City  Budget 


Social  Services  1273 
Public  Health  4389 
Municipal  Railway  2891 
Bond  Interest  & 

Redemption 

Police  2468 
Public  Works  1663 
Fire  1832 
Airport  474 
Hetch-Hetchy ■ _ 238 
Recreation  and  Parks  931 
Water  630 
Port  357 
all  other  departments  3382 


75. 9 
57.1 

47.5 

38 . 9 

34. 6 
30 . 0 

29 . 4 

21 . 4 

20. 9 
19.8 
15.3 

99.7 


22 . 8 
11.9 
8 . 9 

7 . 5 
6. 2 
5.4 
4 . 7 
4.6 
3 . 4 

3 . 3 
3.1 

2. 4 
15.6 


Total:  20528 


$ 635.9 


100.0 


3)  By  Object  of  Expenditure 


San  Francisco  uses  what's  known  as  a "line  item"  budget. 

Each  department  must  list  each  type  of  item  it  requests 
on  a separate  line  on  the  budget  request  forms  (see  appen- 
dix H for  examples).  For  accounting  purposes,  all  line 
items,  called  "objects  of  expenditure,"  or  "o.e.'s,"  are 
grouped  into  several  broad  categories,  as  shown  in  Table 
3,  below. 

Our  line  item  budget  structure,  required  by  the  City  and 
County  Charter,  has  important  political  implications. 
Basically,  it  puts  the  elected  officials  (and  the  public) 
at  a disadvantage  relative  to  department  officials  when 
attempting  to  find  out  exactly  what's  happening  with 
City  money.  (More  on  this  later;  see  appendix  I for  details.) 


Table  3 : Object  of  Expenditure  Accounts , FY  1974 
(source:  Controller's  Budget  Division) 


O.E.  Account 


Budget , FY  1974  Percent  of 

(in  millions)  Total  Budget 


personnel  services 
contractual  services 
materials  and  supplies 
equi pmen t 

capital  improvements 
fixed  charges^ 
services  of  other 
departmen ts^ 
mi scellaneous 


$275.1  38.9 

51.4  7.3 

14.4  2.0 

5.7  .8 

73.3  10.4 

284.  0 40.0 

2.5  .3 

2.  4 .3 


Total  : $ 7 08.9 


1 00.  0 


1)  Includes  mandatory  expenditures  such  as  social  sec- 
urity taxes,  retirement  and  health  insurance  payments . 

2)  Includes  costs  billed  by  one  department  to  another , 
such  as  computer  services  provided  by  the  Controller's 
Office,  and  maintenance  services  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

Note:  FY  1974  budget  totals  shown  here  differ  from 
those  shown  in  Tables  1 and  2,  due  to  the  presence 
of  "double  counting"  and  other  technical  factors. 


4 ) By  Geographical  Impact 


No  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  City  services  - and  thus,  of  budget  appropriations  - 
exists  for  San  Francisco.  Such  data  would  be  difficult  but 
not  impossible  to  collect,  and  would  go  far  towards  reveal- 
ing the  extent  of  City  service  inequities  among  neighbor- 
hoods. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  City  officials 
cannot  be  expected  to  correct  such  inequities  merely  be- 
cause these  have  been  statistically  documented.  Political 
pressure  is  still  necessary;  the  statistics  then  become 
useful  for  legitimating  your  demands. 

The  San  Francisco  Study  Center  has  prepared  twelve  neigh- 
borhood impact  analyses  of  the  FY  1974  budget.  The 
analysis  for  Bernal  Heights  appears  in  appendix  K. 

* * * 

Diagram  1 is  also  useful  in  further  defining  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  this  book: 

1)  A word  about  the  pie  on  the  left.  Technically,  rev- 
enues are  as  much  a part  of  "the  budget"  as  are  expend- 
itures, but  we've  avoided  a complete  discussion  of  rev- 
enue politics  at  this  time;  it's  just  too  big  an  under- 
taking . 

2)  Note  that  federal  and  state  aid  accounts  for  29  per- 
cent of  San  Francisco's  revenues.  The  manner  in  which 
many  of  these  monies  are  obtained,  budgeted  and  adminis- 
tered involves  a politics  all  to  itself.  We've  chosen 
to  set  aside  an  extended  discussion  of  these  matters 

as  well.  As  a result.  City  Hall  may  appear  in  these 
pages  a bit  more  stodgy  than  it  actually  is,  for  many  of 
the  more  innovative  and  controversial  City  activities 
are  funded  primarily  through  non-local  sources. 

3)  We've  further  limited  this  study  by  focusing  exclus- 
ively upon  those  budgets  over  which  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors exercise  direct  control.  This  excludes  those 
several  local  governmental  units  which,  though  associ- 
ated in  various  fashions  with  the  rest  of  City  Hall,  are 
either  partially  or  completely  fiscally  independent. 

These  include  the  School  and  Community  College  Districts, 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Housing  Authority,  the 
City  Demonstration  Agency  (Model  Cities) , the  Bay  Area 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  (BAAPCD) , the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  Highway  District  and  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  (BARTD) . 


4)  Lastly,  we've  chosen  to  forego  a detailed  discussion 
of  wage  and  salary  politics.  These  are  fascinating  topics, 
but  are  also  quite  involved,  especially  in  light  of  current 
efforts  to  move  from  the  administrative  "salary  standard- 
ization" procedure  for  setting  pay  increases  to  a form 
of  straightforward  collective  bargaining. 


HOW  THE  BUDGET  HAS  GROWN  OVER  TIME 

In  Diagram  2 (opposite  page)  we  see  how  San  Francisco's 
budget  has  grown.  The  reasons  for  this  growth  are  com- 
plex, and  not  fully  understood  even  by  the  experts  who 
study  such  things.  Among  the  more  obvious  contributing 
factors  are: 

1)  The  daytime  population,  of  the  City  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  years.  Current  estimates  put  it  upwards 
of  1.2  million; 

2)  Standards  of  what  we  expect  in  the  way  of  City 
services  have  risen  (e.g.,  better  Muni  Railway  service, 
more  extensive  mental  health  care) ; 

3)  The  composition  of  the  City's  population  has 
changed.  More  older  persons  require  more  health  care 
services,  for  example,  and  more  underemployed  persons 
require  income  support; 

4)  A major  portion  of  the  increase  reflects  the 
rising  costs  of  providing  municipal  services,  inde- 
pendent  of  quantity  or  quality  increases; 

5)  The  recognition  that  many  immediately  local 
problems  are  actually  extra-local  in  both  origin  and 
impact  has  led  to  an  increase  in  federal  and  state  aid 
to  city  governments; 

6)  Lastly,  federal  and  state  laws  have  required  that 
the  City  maintain,  out  of  its  own  funds,  various  new  types 
and  levels  of  services. 


LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS 


While  all  local  governments  are  required,  under  California 
State  law,  to  approve  an  annual  budget,  San  Francisco  - 
being  a chartered  City  and  County  - is  exempt  from  the 
specific  procedures  outlined  in  the  State  codes.  Our 
own  procedures  are  contained  in  the  re-codified  1932 
Charter , Article  VI,  "The  Budget  and  Fiscal  Administration." 
(A  summary  appears  in  appendix  A.) 


All  amendments  to  the  Charter  must  be  approved  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  electorate.  Charter  amendments  are 
usually  initiated  by  City  officials,  and  require  approval 
of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  before  being  placed  on  the 
ballot.  Citizens  can  independently  propose  Charter 
amendments  through  the  initiative  process.  Charter 
Section  VI,  dealing  with  budget  affairs,  has  been  amended 
only  in  minor  respects  since  1932,  and  never  via  citizen 
initiative . 

Additional  legal  requirements  regarding  budget  procedure 
are  found  in  the  City  and  County  Administrative  Codes, 
Chapter  Three.  These  contain  ordinances,  which  likewise 
may  be  passed  by  either  the  elected  officials  or  by  in- 
dependent citizen  initiatives.  (A  summary  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Code,  Chapter  Three,  appears  in  appendix  B.) 


THE  CHARTER  PROBLEM 

The  Charter  under  which  City  Hall  has  labored  since  1932 
represents,  to  a large  extent,  the  handiwork  of  persons 
who  really  didn't  feel  that  government  should  play  an 
active  role  in  the  social  and  economic  affairs  of  San 
Francisco.  City  Hall  had  long  been  the  province  of 
politicians  who  were  largely  working-class.  Democrats 
and  corrupt;  the  "good  government"  types  who  fueled 
the  charter  reform  effort  were  largely  businessmen. 
Republicans,  and  less  obviously  corrupt. 

To  prevent  graft  and  "boodling,"  to  encourage  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government,  and  to  discourage  "reck- 
less social  experiments,"  the  1932  Charter  severely- 
curtailed  the  powers  of  the  elected  Mayor  and  Supervisors, 
and  placed  strict  controls  upon  the  spending  of  public 
money.  Power  was  fragmented  among  a myriad  of  elected 
and  appointed  officials.  This  helped  assure  accountability 
and  control  of  funds , but  made  it  difficult  to  achieve 
accountability  for,  and  control  of,  policy. 

If  the  Charter  is  so  much  of  the  problem,  why  not  change 
it?  This  has  been  tried,  unsuccessfully.  Charter  reform 
represents  a redistribution  of  power,  and  those  persons 
presently  powerful  by  virtue  of  the  existing  Charter 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  an  effort  aimed  at  their 
own  demise.  It  appears  that,  rather  than  calling  for 
Charter  reform  directly  - hardly  a rousing  battle  cry  - 
community  groups  must  first  mount  informed,  sustained 
campaigns  for  more  and  better  public  services.  Progressive 
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reforms  will  become  possible  only  after  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  Charter  become  blatantly  obvious  to  large 
numbers  of  people. 

Of  course,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  charter 
reform  is  not  nearly  as  crucial  as  some  people  think.  If 
the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  really  want  to  do  something, 
all  manner  of  subtle  devices  exist  which  they  can  call 
upon  to  help  get  it  done  (we  describe  these  in  Part  II) . 
These  devices,  however,  are  often  obscure,  time  consuming 
and  otherwise  troublesome,  and  community  groups  have  to 
work  a little  harder  to  persuade  elected  officials  to 
exert  pressures  upon  the  departments,  or  upon  other 
elected  officials,  than  they  might  if  the  Charter  granted 
them  more  direct  political  resources. 

In  fact,  "the  Charter  problem"  is  often  used  by  elected 
officials  as  an  easy  excuse  for  not  having  to  respond 
to  citizen  demands.  Legalistic  jargon  can  be  exploited, 
the  officials  can  point  to  the  entrenched  bureaucracy, 
and  responsibility  can  be  sloughed  off  onto  someone  else. 


BUDGET  PROCEDURE 

Below  we  outline  briefly  the  sequence  of  dates  and  dead- 
lines which  govern  the  budget  process.  In  the  section 
following  we  describe  the  roles  and  interests  of  the 
various  City  officials  involved. 

More  detailed  budget  calendars  appear  in  appendices  C 
and  D. 

For  convenience  sake  we've  outlined  separately  the  capital 
improvement  budget  calendar  (dealing  with  all  requests  for 
maintenance , repair,  replace- 
ment and  construction  of  pub- 
lic properties) , and  the  oper- 
ating budget  calendar  (dealing 
with  requests  for  everything 
else) . 

It's  important  to  distinguish 
between  what  persons  in  City 
Hall  call  the  "Charter  cal- 
endar" and  the  "administra- 
tive calendar."  The  Charter 
sets  deadlines  for  various 
budget  decisions,  but  City 
officials  can  formally  or 
informally  prescribe  precis- 
ely how  far  in  advance 


they'd  like  something  done.  A recent  notable  example 
of  this  occurred  in  August  of  1973,  when  Mayor  Alioto 
increased  the  time  which  the  Supervisors  have  to  re- 
view the  budget  by  a full  two  months,  through  the  sim- 
ple act  of  issuing  an  administrative  bulletin. 

Further  flexibility  in  the  Charter-  and  ordinance- 
dictated  calendars  can  be  had  through  such  devices 
as  the  "clerical  error."  If  the  Mayor,  for  example, 
wants  to  modify  his  budget  after  its  been  submitted 
to  the  Board,  he  need  only  send  a letter  apologizing 
for  the  clerical  error  made  by  his  staff,  and  in- 
structing that  it  be  appropriately  corrected. 


I . The  Operating  Budget  Calendar 

* Before  December:  All  departments  draw  up  their 

budget  requests.  Departments  under  Com- 
missions, or  under  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive officer,  must  submit  their  requests 
to  these  officials  for  review  and  approval. 

* December  1 ; All  departments  must  submit  their 

requests  to  the  City  Controller  for  review 
as  to  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  for 
consolidation  into  a total  budget  document. 

* January  1;  The  Controller  forwards  the  total 

budget  to  the  Mayor  for  review  and  modifi- 
cation. The  Mayor  usually  holds  one  public 
hearing.  The  Mayor  can  cut,  but  may  not 
increase,  any  operating  budget  items. 

* February  15;  The  Mayor  forwards  his  budget  to  the 

Board  of  Supervisors  for  public  hearings, 
review,  modification  and  approval. 

* April  15 ; By  this  date,  departments  must  submit 

to  the  Mayor  any  changes  or  additions  they 
wish  to  make  in  their  budget  requests, 
for  his  approval  and  transmission  to  the 
Board. 

* May  15-20:  Between  these  dates,  the  Supervisors  must 

formally  adopt  the  budget. 
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* June  1 ; By  this  date,  the  Supervisors  must  pass 

the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance.  (The 
budget  itself  is  basically  an  administrative 
and  accounting  document;  the  Annual  Appro- 
priation Ordinance  gives  the  budget  provisions 
legal  effect.) 

* June  10;  By  this  date,  (or  within  ten  days  of 

passage  of  the  appropriation  ordinance)  the 
Mayor  must  either  sign  the  ordinance,  or 
veto  specific  budget  items  within  it. 

* June  20:  By  this  date,  the  Supervisors  may  override 

any  mayoral  vetos. 

* July  1:  The  new  budget  goes  into  effect. 


II . The  Capital  Improvement  Budget  Calendar 

* Before  October ; Departments  draw  up  their  capital 

improvement  requests. 

* October  1;  By  this  date,  all  departments  must  sub- 

mit their  requests  to  the  City  Planning  De- 
partment, for  technical  review. 

* November  1 : City  Planning  forwards  requests  to 

the  Capital  Improvements  Advisory  Committee 
(see  Part  II,  section  10)  for  priority 
recommendations . 

* January  1:  CIAC  forwards  requests  to  the  Mayor  for 

review  and  modification.  At  this  point  the 
capital  improvement  requests  are  combined 
with  the  operating  budget  requests,  and 
proceed  in  the  same  manner. 
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AFTER  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  BEGINS 


The  passage  of  the  budget,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  does  not  mean  that  budget  politics  has  ended.  In 
reality,  they've  only  begun.  Departments  try  to  modify 
the  size  and  composition  of  their  budgets  (usually  seeking 
increases)  and  the  elected  officials  seek  to  reduce  spend- 
ing even  below  those  amounts  originally  approved.  Most 
of  the  action  centers  about: 

a)  transfers  and  reappropriations  (where  money  is 
shifted  between  different  activities  within  a 
department) ; 

b)  supplemental  appropriations  (where  unappropri- 
ated funds  and  other  "surpluses"  are  given  to 
a department,  or  where  funds  are  transferred 
between  departments) . 

The  process  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  budget, 
and,  if  necessary,  modifying  them,  is  known  as  budget 
administration , and  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Part  II, 
section  11. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

Most  budget  politics  in  City  Hall  revolves  around  a 
single  set  of  competing  interests:  City  departments 
want  more  money  to  spend,  and  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  want  to  cut  the  tax  rate.  Both  sides 
engage  in  challenges,  confrontations,  negotiations 
and  deceptions  to  get  what  they  want.  The  Commissions 
and  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  for  their  part, 
play  a relatively  passive  role  in  budget  struggles, 
unless  persuaded  by  one  side  or  the  other  to  take  a 
stand.  The  Controller , the  City's  chief  fiscal  officer, 
also  has  an  independent  interest  in  keeping  City  spend- 
ing to  a minimum.  Below  we  introduce  each  of  these 
participants;  detailed  discussions  are  presented  in 
Part  II. 

(Note:  We  won't  take  time  here  to  relate  all  the 
details  of  City  government  structure,  except  as  they 
relate  to  budget  affairs.  The  organization  chart 
on  the  following  page  presents  some  of  this  information; 
readers  are  referred  to  appendix  M for  further  sources.) 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CONSOLIDATED  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 


THE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  departments  are  the  backbone  of  City  government.  There 
are  roughly  forty-seven  departments  (it  depends  how  you 
define  them) , ranging  in  size  from  the  Law  Library,  with 
three  employees  and  a budget  of  $53,461,  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Services,  with  1273  employees  and  a budget  of 
$165  million. 

It  used  to  be  said  by  those  who  knew  that  "the  depart- 
ments run  City  Hall."  This  isn't  as  true  today  as  it  once 
was,  but  few  can  deny  that,  by  and  large,  over  broad 
categories  of  operations,  the  departments  have  generally 
been  able  to  do  as  they  wish.  This  is  well  and  good, 
if  in  so  doing  they're  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 
But  the  needs  of  the  community 
have  changed  considerably  in 
recent  years,  and  many  depart- 
ments, insulated  as  they  are 
from  the  elected  officials  and 
;:he  public,  have  been  laggard  in 
re-orienting  their  operations. 

In  most  respects  the  depart- 
ments are  favored  in  their  bud- 
getary affairs.  They  alone 
can  initiate  operating  budget 
requests,  and  are  thus  able 
to  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  budgetary  agenda. 

The  Mayor  and  Supervisors  can 
impose  new  budgetary  responsi- 
bilities only  with  difficulty. 

Further,  department  personnel, 
through  long  and  intimate 
association  with  their  work,  possess  most  of  the  technical 
expertise  in  City  Hall.  In  addition,  some  departments  are 
the  recipients  of  specially  earmarked  revenues  which  only 
they  can  spend. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  rigid  budgetary,  fiscal 
control  and  civil  service  procedures  can  hamstring  the 
departments  as  much  as  they  do  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 
The  very  factors  that  enable  the  departments  to  resist 
demands  for  change  from  outside  serve  equally  to  hinder 
efforts  at  change  from  inside.  After  successive  futile 
attempts  to  effect  innovative  changes,  even  the  most  com- 
mitted City  workers  become  blunted,  withdrawn  and  resigned. 
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THE  MAYOR 


The  Mayor  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  City  and  County. 
However,  the  existence  of  numerous  "buffers"  - the  Com- 
missions, the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  the  Controller 
and  the  several  elected  department  heads  - all  serve  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Mayor  over  department  operations. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  incumbent  Mayor,  Joseph 
Alioto,  would  have  been  able,  by  dint  of  his  renowned  per- 
suasive skills,  to  circumvent  the  various  roadblocks  and 
"get  City  Hall  moving  again."  This  hasn't  happened. 

Impact  upon  the  old-line  bureaucracies  has  been  minimal. 
Rather,  the  Mayor  has  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  attention 
to  the  new,  expanding,  federally  and  state  financed  pro- 
grams (Redevelopment,  Model  Cities,  and  others) , and  to 
serving  as  a mediator  between  quarreling  interests  outside 
City  Hall  (e.g.,  business  and  labor  disputes). 

The  Mayor  has  delegated  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
running  City  Hall  to  a number  of  high  level  deputies 
and  assistants.  This  has  important  implications  for 
many  areas  of  policy,  including  the  budget.  While  the 
Mayor  maintains  a strong  policy  regarding  the  size  of 
the  budget,  namely,  keeping  it  to  a minimum  so  as  to 
avoid  property  tax  increases,  he  generally  leaves  the 
particular  budget  decisions  - what  to  cut  and  what  to 
leave  in  - to  his  staff. 


THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  San  Francisco's  legislative 
body.  It's  eleven  elected  members  are  certainly  the  most 
visible  of  City  officials,  and  aggrieved  citizens  contin- 
ually importune  these  worthies  concerning  all  manner  of 
municipal  outrage.  In  fact,  however,  there's  really  very 
little  that  the  Supervisors  can  easily  do  about  much  of 
anything.  Their  formal  powers  are  limited  by  the  Charter 
and  the  State  codes,  and  their  effectiveness  is  reduced 
by  their  part  time  status  and  paucity  of  expert  staff. 

Of  course,  the  Supervisors  do  have  final  say  over  all 
budget  requests,  and  they've  learned  to  use  this  power 
to  achieve  objectives  which,  under  the  Charter,  are 
difficult  to  achieve  directly.  Conceivably,  they  could 
thus  assume  a key  position  in  City  affairs,  combining 
accessibility  to  the  public  with  a determination  and 
ability  to  implement  public  demands.  So  far,  however, 
they've  chosen  to  avoid  the  risks  and  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities which  this  would  entail,  and  prefer, 
instead,  to  continue  blaming  the  Charter,  meanwhile 
working  to  get  off  the  Board  and  into  some  more 
meaningful  public  office  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  COMMISSIONS 


The  Conunissions  are  composed  of  private  citizens  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  and  are  given  final  authority  over  the 
operations  of  many  City  departments  (see  Diagram  3) . 

They  range  in  size  from  the  Fire,  Police  and  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissions,  with  three  members  each,  to  the  Art 
Commission,  with  sixteen  members.  Commissioners  re- 
ceive little  or  no  compensation  for  their  service. 
Commissions  generally  meet  once  or  twice  a month. 

The  Commissions  are  given  particular  responsibility 
for  approval  of  all  fiscal  activities  of  their  depart- 
ments, including  approval  of  the  budget,  and  of  any 
modifications  requested  during  the  year.  Most  Commis- 
sions do  not  take  an  active  role  in  budget  decision 
making,  due  to  lack  of  time,  lack  of  technical  knowledge, 
and  lack  of  interest. 


THE  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  (CAO)  is  given  respon- 
sibility by  the  Charter  for  overseeing  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  departments  in  the  City  and  County. 

He  appoints  most  of  the  department  heads.  His  approval 
is  required  on  a wide  range  of  administrative  decisions. 

He  is  empowered  to  create,  dissolve  and  reorganize  de- 
partment bureaus  and  activities.  The  Mayor  and  Supervisors 
must  go  through  the  CAO  if  they  wish  to  deal  with  any 
of  the  departments  below  him.  Finally,  the  CAO  must 
approve  all  budget  requests  submitted  by  his  departments. 

As  we'll  see  in  Part  II,  however,  the  incumbent  CAO, 

Thomas  Mellon,  gives  his  departments  considerable 
autonomy  regarding  budget  policy. 

Diagram  3 shows  the  departments  under  the  CAO.  Why  these 
departments?  Simple:  in  1932  these  were  the  ones  most 
subject  to  graft,  corruption  and  sloppy  management,  and 
the  framers  of  the  new  Charter  wanted  to  remove  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  what  they  saw  as  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

The  CAO  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  approved  by  the 
Supervisors,  but  has  lifetime  tenure,  and  can  be  removed 
from  office  only  with  difficulty.  In  a very  real  sense, 
he's  accountable  only  to  himself. 
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* THE  CONTROLLER 


The  Controller  is  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  City  and 
County.  He's  responsible  for  "setting  up  the  books"  and 
for  keeping  them,  and  for  a host  of  other  accounting 
and  auditing  activities. 

The  Controller's  office  plays  a key  role  in  preparing, 
administering  and  controlling  budget  requests  and  expend- 
itures. During  preparation,  the  Controller's  Office 
helps  the  departments  fill  out  the  complicated  budget 
forms,  and  consolidates  these  for  presentation  to  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors.  After  the  budget  is  passed,  the 
Controller  must  keep  a constant  check  to  see  that  all 
expenditures  are  legal,  timely  and  within  the  amounts 
appropriated.  If  revenues  begin  to  lag,  the  Controller 
can  independently  put  a brake  on  City  spending. 

The  Controller  is  a uniquely  influential  figure  in  City 
Hall.  Like  the  CAO,  he  possesses  a virtual  lifetime  term 
of  office,  once  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

He  can,  at  his  own  discretion,  facilitate  or  impede 
departmental  operations.  He  knows  better  than  any  other 
City  official  exactly  "where  the  money  is,"  and  the  Mayor 
and  Supervisors  depend  on  him  continually  for  information 
on  fiscal  matters. 

The  incumbent  Controller,  Nathan  B.  Cooper,  has  a repu- 
tation as  a fiscal  conservative,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  his  Charter-given  powers  to  obstruct  budget  pol- 
icies which  he  considers  ill-conceived.  (As  in  1966, 
when  he  refused  to  approve  a mid-year  pay  increase  for 
City  nurses.) 
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2.  The  Budget  and  \bu 


As  we've  mentioned,  the  struggle  over  the  budget  has  by  and 
large  been  a struggle  between  bureaucrats  and  elected 
officials.  "Citizen  participation,"  in  the  sense  of  com- 
munity groups  consciously  seeking  to  influence  budget 
priorities,  has  been  negligible.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  elected  officials  are  in  fact  responding 
to  citizen  demands  when  they  go  about  their  aggressive 
budget  cutting.  The  exact  impact  of  the  cuts,  however, 
and  the  total  package  of  services  that  results,  has  had 
little  to  do  with  specific  citizen  interests. 

Speaking  bluntly,  we  have  no  one  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs  but  ourselves.  There  are  few  barriers  to 
"citizen  participation"  which  disciplined,  organized 
action  cannot  surmount.  Granted,  the  budget  procedure 
is  complex  and  confusing,  and  is  conducted  with  little 
publicity.  But  merely  simplifying  the  procedures,  or 
even  running  full-page  budget  hearing  announcements 
in  the  Chronicle , would  not  of  themselves  serve  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  community  groups  in  the  budget 
arena.  People  become  involved  in  such  matters  only  when 
they  feel  that  a direct  self-interest  is  at  stake;  for 
the  most  part,  people  haven't  felt  that  way  about  the 
City  budget. 

There  are  signs,  though,  that  a change  may  be  in  the 
offing.  City  officials  were  astonished  when,  during  the 
Revenue  Sharing  hearings  of  1972-1973,  group  after  group 
reiterated  the  plea  that  the  funds  not  be  used  for  property 
tax  relief,  but  that  they  be  applied,  rather,  towards  more 
and  better  City  services  and  facilities. 

The  reasons  for  this  shift  in  public  interest  are  several. 

For  one,  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  have  in  fact  reduced 
the  property  tax  rate  over  the  last  several  years  (although 
other,  less  visible  taxes  have  risen) . Second,  revenue 
sharing  itself  has  the  effect  of  focusing  citizen  attention 
on  the  budget  process.  During  the  1960 's  many  demands  for 
new  public  services  were  initially  met  by  federal  and  state 
action,  but  now,  under  revenue  sharing,  responsibility  for 
continuation  of  these  services  will  become  a local  matter, 
subject  to  local  budget  procedures.  Lastly,  community  groups 
have  begun  learning  how  to  organize  and  lobby  more  aggres- 
sively. Initial  victories  over  downzoning,  police  stations. 
Muni  cutbacks  and  other  issues  have  served  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  community  groups  for  further  action. 


WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 


1.  ORGANIZATION 

Budget  decisions  are  political  decisions.  City  officials 
have  the  power  to  give  you  things  you  want,  and  generally, 
to  get  these  things,  you  have  to  be  able  to  give  the  offic- 
ials things  which  they  want.  With  elected  officials, 
this  usually  means  votes  and  publicity.  With  bureaucrats, 
this  typically  means  support  of  items  on  their  own  policy 
agendas . 

Politics  being  what  it  is,  you  need  either  lots  of  money  or 
lots  of  people  to  do  this.  For  people  with  money,  the  task 
is  relatively  straightforward:  they  write  a check.  For 
those  without  money,  a bit  more  work  is  necessary.  If  you 
want  a better  park,  more  health  care  or  less  traffic  con- 
gestion, you've  got  to  get  together  with  other  people  who 
want  the  same  things,  or  with  people  who  want  other 
things  but  are  willing  to  support  you  if  you  support 
them.  In  a word,  you've  got  to  organize. 


City  officials  tend  to  be  somewhat  cynical,  these  days, 
about  "community  organizations."  They've  seen  them  come 
and  go,  in  rapid  succession,  with  generally  unimpressive 
results.  They've  learned  to  size  you  up  quickly:  are  you 
just  a handful  of  confused  individuals,  who'll  yell  today 
and  be  gone  tomorrow?  Or  have  you  really  got  something 
going?  In  short  order,  you'll  have  to  show  them  that: 


1)  You're  representative  of  the  interest  group  or 
community  you  claim  to  speak  for;  that  is,  that 
you're  recognized,  through  election  or  appointment, 
as  legitimate  spokespersons,  and  that  the  position 
you're  stating  is  one  agreed  upon  by  the  group; 

2)  You're  mass-based,  with  a large  number  of  persons 
active,  attentive  and,  in  fact,  willing  to  mobil- 
ize if  and  when  necessary  to  demonstrate  support; 

3)  You're  serious,  and  are  prepared  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  legally  achieve  your  ends; 

4)  You’r*e  responsible,  and  will  carry  out  your  end  of 
any  agreements  reached  between  yourselves  and  the 
officials,  provided  that  they  live  up  to  theirs; 

5)  You're  indeed  going  to  be  around,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  holcl  them  accountable  for  their  actions. 


This  book  doesn't  tell  you  how  to  organize  - probably  no 
book  can.  Fortunately,  there  are  sources  here  in  San 
Francisco  which  persons  interested  in  learning  about  org- 
anizing can  check  out.  See  appendix  M. 


2.  INFORMATION 

Information  is  an  equally  crucial  requirement  for  success- 
ful budget  campaigns.  You'll  need  technical  information 
(how  much  is  the  Own  Recognizance  Bail  Program  actually 
going  to  cost?  What  earmarked  funds  can  we  dip  into?) j 
procedural  information  (Does  this  supplemental  request 
have  to  go  to  another  committee  before  it  goes  to  Finance? 

Who  do  I talk  to  about  making  this  new  community  probation 
officer  exempt  from  the  old  job  requirements?) ; political 
information  (How  did  she  vote  on  that  Muni  item  last 
year?  How  come  she's  out  to  get  the  General  Manager?);  and 
more . 

Once  you're  familiar  with  the  overall  structure  of  budget 
decision  making  (perhaps  through  reading  this  booki)  specific 
information  is  usually  not  difficult  to  find.  If  skill- 
fully approached,  the  key  City  officials,  and  especially 
their  staffs,  will  tend  to  be  cooperative,  at  least  in  cases 
where  they're  not  themselves  feeling  threatened.  Other 
sources  include  the  City  Hall  reporters,  community  organ- 
izations with  experience  in  particular  issue  areas,  and 
public  interest  technical  assistance  organizations.  A 
listing  of  persons  and  groups  particularly  familiar  with 
budget  matters  appears  in  appendix  M. 


BUDGET  CAMPAIGNS 


The  basic  procedures  for  conducting  a budget  campaign  are 
relatively  obvious,  simple  and  straightforward.  You  decide 
what  you  want,  find  out  whose  approval  is  necessary,  and 
lobby  them  into  responding.  Below  we  outline  the  main 
routes  this  procedure  often  takes.  More  specific  details 
are  contained  in  Part  II. 


1.  Once  you've  decided  what  you  want,  you've  a choice  as 
to  how  soon  you  want  to  get  it: 

a)  you  can  lobby  to  have  your  request  included  in 
the  annual  budget,  passed  in  June;  or 

b)  you  can  push,  anytime  during  the  year,  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  or  similar  device. 

2.  Whichever  you  chose,  you've  next  got  to  confront  the 
officials.  The  two  key  thrusts  of  your  campaign  will 
most  likely  involve: 

a)  getting  the  departmental  bureaucracy  to  request 
the  item;  and 

b)  preventing  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  from  cutting 
it  out. 

3.  Sometimes,  other  officials  may  be  drawn  into  the  fray,  e.g. 

a)  The  Commissions  or  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  may  have  to  be  persuaded  to  i)  not  cut 
an  item  themselves,  or  ii)  help  pressure  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors  into  not  cutting  an  item. 

b)  The  Controller  may  have  to  be  persuaded,  for  ex- 
ample, to  stop  delaying  approval  of  annual  or  sup- 
plemental budget  requests,  or  to  allow  application 
of  specially  earmarked  revenues  for  your  request. 

c)  The  City  Attorney  may  be  called  on  to  rule  on 
the  propriety  of  a budget  procedure. 

d)  If  your  request  involves  new  personnel,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  its  staff  may  have  to 
decide  on  job  classifications,  eligibility  re- 
quirements, selection  procedures  and  the  like. 


4.  In  some  instances,  you  may  have  to  pressure  certain 
officials  into  reversing  their  normal  roles,  such  as 
getting  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  to: 

a)  pressure  reluctant  departments  into  submitting 
an  operating  budget  request;  or 

b)  themselves  initiate  a request  for  a capital 
improvement. 

5.  Finally,  you  may  yourself,  in  certain  situations,  wish 
to  reverse  your  typical  role,  e.g.: 

a)  to  keep  a department  from  submitting  a request;  or 

b)  to  pressure  the  Commissions,  CAO,  Mayor  or  Super- 
visors into  cutting  it  out. 


SOME  POINTERS 


Below  we  highlight  some  of  the  more  common  basic  points 
sometimes  forgotten  by  community  groups  when  pursuing 
budget  issues. 

1)  Be  Assertive  - 

Some  persons  will  be  put  off  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
term  "demands"  used  throughout  these  pages.  This  is  un- 
fortunate; it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  many  persons 
seem  to  have  forgotten  what  democracy  is  all  about.  Peopl 
have  got  to  remember  that  City  officials  exist  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  public. 

Of  course,  demands  should  always  be  negotiable.  In  fact, 
groups  should  go  into  a meeting  with  City  officials  demand 
ing  somewhat  more  than  they  are  actually  seeking,  to  allow 
for  the  give  and  take  necessary  for  any  agreement  to  be 
reached.  You  should  determine  beforehand,  however,  that 
point  below  which  an  agreement  is  unacceptable,  and  at 
which  more  concerted  pressures  must  be  applied. 


2)  Don*t  Accept  Excuses  - 

When  presented  with  a demand,  the  immediate  response  of 
most  City  officials  is  to  take  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance: they  sympathize  with  your  problem,  recount  their 
record  of  seeking  to  deal  with  it  in  the  past,  and  either 
promise  to  "do  something"  as  soon  as  they  can,  or  give 
an  excuse  as  to  why  your  particular  demand  cannot  be 
implemented . 

One  of  the  most  common  excuses,  given  by  departmental  and 
elected  officials  alike,  is  simply  that  "there's  no  money. 
This  is  not  true.  There's  always  money.  Funds  can  be 
transferred  among  different  activities  and  departments, 
and  "surpluses"  of  various  sorts  can  be  dipped  into.  It's 
just  a matter  of  putting  enough  pressure  on  the  people 
who  hold  the  purse  strings.  (Of  course,  after  repeated 
demands  for  more  and  better  services,  existing  funding 
sources  will  be  depleted.  At  this  point  the  solution 
is  simply  more  - and  more  equitable  - tax  revenues.) 

Alternatively,  officials  will  often  assert  that  although 
they  agree  that  your  demand  is  legitimate  and  in  fact 
laudable,  it  would  be  unfair  to  other  interest  groups 
for  them  to  approve  it.  You've  got  to  make  it  clear  that 
when  those  groups  are  organized  enough  to  legitimately 
express  their  demands,  then  they  should  be  dealt  with; 
in  the  meantime,  your  own  immediate  demand  should  be 
dealt  with. 
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3)  Be  Crafty  - 


Time  and  again  you'll  hear  people  lambast  City  officials 
for  using  "gimmicks"  to  get  what  they  want.  However, 
most  of  these  gimmicks  - dipping  into  surpluses,  trans- 
fers between  funds,  stretching  the  definitions  of  certain 
earmarked  revenues,  modifying  previous  decisions  via 
"clerical  errors"  and  others  - are  perfectly  legal. 
Practically  speaking,  there's  no  reason  why  community 
groups  should  not  be  able  to  use  these  in  seeking  their 
own  ends,  if  more  routine  approaches  seem  likely  to  fail. 


4 ) Use  of  Public  Hearings 

Many  persons  misunderstand  the  role  of  public  hearings  in 
citizen  action.  These  are  not  the  occasion  to  discuss 
the  issues.  City  officials  should  be  well  informed  of 
your  demands  in  advance  of  any  hearings  on  the  matter, 
and  in  fact  private  meetings  should  be  set  up  to  present 
your  case,  and  determine  where  the  officials  stand.  The 
hearings,  then,  are  the  time  to  bring  out  the  troops, 
to  show  the  officials  that  its  clearly  in  their  political 
self  interest  to  respond  favorably  to  your  demands. 
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3.  The  Coming  Budget  Reforms 


"Budget  reform"  is  one  of  those  perennial  topics  which 
academics  and  "good  government"  types  find  fascinating, 
but  which  possess  little  attraction  for  most  important 
political  interest  groups.  The  reason  is  obvious:  re- 
form proposals  rarely  carry  the  promise  of  providing 
substantial  immediate  and  specific  benefits. 

After  years  of  repeated  failures  - including  the  1958 
Blyth-Zellerbach  proposals,  and  the  Charter  Revision 
Committee  effort  of  1968  - advocates  of  budget  reform 
are  beginning  to  see  their  ideas  bear  fruit.  Below 
we  describe  briefly  the  budget  reforms  proposed  by 
Mayor  Alioto  and  others.  It  appears  likely  that  most 
of  the  proposed  reforms  will  help  make  the  budget  pro- 
cess less  time  consuming  and  more  informative,  for  both 
City  officials  and  the  public.  The  reforms  will  not, 
however,  afford  community  groups  any  special  "keys"  to 
influencing  budget  decisions.  Only  political  organization 
can  do  that. 


* * * 

Mayor  Alioto 's  "State  of  the  City"  message  of  October  1, 
1973  contained  three  general  budget  reform  proposals: 

1)  experimenting  with  "program  budgeting";  2)  giving 
departments  more  administrative  flexibility  with  their 
budgets  during  the  course  of  the  year,  while  tightening 
up  on  supplemental  appropriations;  and  3)  increasing  cit- 
izen participation. 


1)  PROGRAM  BUDGETING 

The  present  line  item  budget  system  focuses  upon  the  inputs 
to  City  activities,  not  the  outputs . We  can  see  how  many 
clerks,  typewriters  and  dumptrucks  a department  is  request- 
ing, but  we  can't  see  exactly  how  these  will  affect  the 
quality  of  City  services.  (See  the  sample  budget  forms 
in  appendix  H.) 

"Program  budgeting"  attempts  to  show  more  explicitly  what 
activities  each  department  is  engaged  in,  how  much  these 
actually  cost,  and  what  the  effect  of  proposed  changes 
will  actually  be  (see  the  sample  program  budget  forms  in 
appendix  L) . Also,  program  budgeting  typically  employs 
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a long  term  planning  perspective,  say,  of  five  or  six 
years,  and  often  seeks  to  use  sophisticated  mathematical 
techniques  to  compare  the  dollar  costs  and  benefits  of 
City  activities. 

In  political  terms,  program  budgeting  usually  serves  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  elected  officials,  and  especially 
of  the  Mayor,  over  the  departments.  At  present,  pro- 
posals for  changes  in  City  activities  are  initiated  by 
the  departments,  and  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  only 
respond.  A program  budget  system  would  provide  the 
Mayor's  Office  with  a staff  of  perhaps  four  to  eight 
persons,  working  full  time  in  analysing  and  assessing  de- 
partment activities.  Whereas  presently  the  staff  limits 
its  review  to  simply  deleting  those  line  item  requests 
which  it  feels  the  departments  can  do  without,  an  expanded, 
program  oriented  staff  would  be  able  to  suggest  - and, 
through  the  Mayor,  to  impose  - alternative  ways  of  con- 
ducting department  operations. 

Experiences  in  other  cities  with  program  budgeting  have 
been  mixed.  It  rarely  provides  the  glowing  benefits 
which  its  advocates  paint,  it  is  costly  to  implement, 
and  several  years  are  required  to  devise  a useful  program 
format.  Further,  while  elected  officials  usually  appre- 
ciate the  expanded  staff,  they  often  have  little  use  for 
the  program  orientation  itself.  Their  own  interests  are 
generally  limited  to  simply  a)  cutting  budget  requests 
whenever  possible,  and  b)  responding  to  citizen  requests 
whenever  profitable.  Program  budgeting,  using  a "planning" 
approach  to  decision  making,  is  ill  suited  to  assist 
either  of  these  interests.  As  a result,  most  cities  have 
found  that  although  the  program  format  does  present  a far 
more  meaningful  picture  of  what  departments  are  doing, 
actual  budget  decisions  are  still  carried  out  in  line  item 
terms.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  results  will 
be  much  different  in  San  Francisco. 

City  departments  in  San  Francisco  differ  in  their  reactions 
to  program  budget  proposals.  Some,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  the  Public  Library,  already  use 
a modified  program  budget  for  internal  purposes,  and  would 
welcome  doing  away  with  the  line  item  requirements.  By 
contrast,  the  Finance  Officer  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  once  stated:  "Every  time  I hear  'program  bud- 
geting,' I get  sick  to  my  stomach ...  We ' 11  have  to  do  all 
that  work  for  nothing...  they'll  still  cut  our  budget." 

And  other  department  officials  - such  as  some  of  those  in 
the  Police  Department  - are  sympathetic  to  program  budgeting, 
but  only  if  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  program 
rents  with  the  individual  departments,  on  the  grounds 
that  a staff  centralized  in  the  chief  executive's  office 
ran  hardly  appreciate  the  actual  needs,  constraints  and 
complexities  of  a line  department. 
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In  1973,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  began  a 
transition  from  a line  item  to  a program  budget.  An 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  this  move  will  not  be  possible 
until  after  at  least  a year  of  actual  operation  under 
the  new  system.  Many  of  the  administrative  and  political 
problems  which  afflict  City  Hall  are  found  as  well  in 
the  school  system;  hopefully,  the  Board's  experience 
with  program  budgeting  will  prove  instructive. 

The  Mayor's  budget  analyst,  George  Grubb,  has  been  auth- 
orized to  hire  a staff  of  four  to  begin  working  on  a 
"pilot"  program  budget,  probably  designed  for  a single 
department.  It'll  take  a year  of  preliminary  study, 
and  another  year  of  implementation,  before  the  system 
gets  running.  Even  if  program  budgeting  itself  proves 
to  be  of  limited  value,  the  current  efforts  could,  in 
the  meantime,  serve  to  frighten  City  departments  into 
tightening  up  their  own  internal  procedures,  perhaps 
even  implementing  their  own  quasi-program  budgets,  as  a 
means  of  fending  off  a possible  move  by  the  Mayor's 
Office  to  play  a greater  role  in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  implications  of  program  budgeting  for  the  average 
citizen  are  unclear.  Supposedly,  the  more  intelligible 
program  format  will  help  people  decide  whether  they  favor 
a particular  expenditure  or  not,  and  the  increased  role 
of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  will  allow  for  more  direct 
implementation  of  citizen  demands.  However,  most  commun- 
ity groups  become  involved  in  budget  issues  as  a result  of 
dissatisfaction  with  a particular  City  service,  not  be- 
cause they've  read  some  document.  And  the  "good  govern- 
ment" groups  who  ^ read  such  documents,  and  form  opinions 
on  the  basis  of  these,  rarely  possess  the  organizational 
strength  to  make  any  difference. 
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2.  INCREASED  ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCY 


At  present,  departments  must  go  through  a complicated 
and  time  consuming  process  whenever  they  wish  to  make 
modifications  in  their  approved  budget  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Forms  must  be  filled  out  in  quad- 
ruplicate, signatures  of  all  sorts  must  be  affixed,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  ordeal  of  ferrying  an  ordinance 
through  the  legislative  process  must  be  endured.  The 
departments  claim  that  this  is  costly,  both  in  terms 
of  the  worker  hours  spent  and  the  improved  services  or 
efficiencies  which  must  be  foregone  in  the  meanwhile. 

The  Mayor  has  proposed  that  the  departments  be  given 
authority  to  make  substantial  modifications  in  their 
budgets  without  going  through  himself  or  the  Supervisors, 
though  the  Commissions  or  CAO  will  still  have  to  approve 
these  actions,  and  the  Controller  will  continue  to  assure 
legality.  In  return,  however,  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors 
intend  to  "hold  the  line"  on  approval  of  supplemental 
appropriations.  In  fact,  this  is  already  being  enforced: 
as  of  September  1973,  departments  must  confer  with  George 
Grubb  before  even  submitting  supplemental  requests. 

The  net  effect  of  these  proposals,  if  implemented,  would 
be  to  aid  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  in  achieving  their 
policy  of  "keeping  spending  down,"  but  it  does  nothing 
to  increase  their  role  in  the  more  specific  areas  of  de- 
partmental operations.  If  anything,  it  decreases  their 
overall  influence  with  the  City  departments,  for  as  we'll 
see  in  Part  II,  the  elected  officials  are  able  to  use 
their  present  authority  over  transfers  and  supplementals 
to  punish  and  reward  department  behavior. 


3.  INCREASED  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 


In  the  State  of  the  City  message.  Mayor  Alioto  spoke  fav- 
orably of  the  procedures  used  to  involve  the  public  in 
decisions  regarding  the  first  year's  Revenue  Sharing 
funds,  and  suggested  that  these  be  extended  to  the  entire 
budget  process,  as  demanded  by  several  of  the  major  groups 
testifying.  This  would  involve  earlier  publication  of 
both  department  requests  and  mayoral  modifications,  and 
the  holding  of  budget  hearings  in  the  neighborhoods. 

To  this  end,  the  Mayor  has  pushed  the  budget  calendar 
up  by  two  months.  The  budget  will  now  go  to  the  Super- 
visors in  February,  and  the  Board  will  hold  neighborhood 
hearings  soon  thereafter. 
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The  significance  of  this  change 
is  as  yet  unclear.  Presently, 
the  most  crucial  point  for  cit- 
izens seeking  improved  public 
services  to  become  involved  in 
the  budget  process  is  at  the 
departmental  level,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cycle,  where  the 
decisions  as  to  what  to  request 
are  made.  The  Mayor  and  Sup- 
ervisors are  devoted  to  cutting 
requests,  and  of  the  two,  the 
Supervisors  play  the  least 
important  role  (see  Diagram  3) . 

Under  these  conditions,  real  cit- 
izen participation  would  best  be 
facilitated  by  holding  depart- 
mental budget  hearings,  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  at  the  latest, 
during  which  departments  would 
offer  their  own  views  as  to  what  changes  are  needed,  and 
citizen  groups  would  both  respond  to  these  and  make  their 
own  demands.  Specific  department  intentions  would  be  clar- 
ified, and  community  groups  would  know  exactly  what  sort 
of  lobbying  job  would  subsequently  be  needed. 

The  two  month  push  up,  and  the  neighborhood  hearings, 
become  significant  only  if  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors 
make  a more  explicit  effort  to  circumvent  the  Charter 
language  limiting  their  review  to  simple  budget  cutting, 
and  work,  as  well,  to  pressure  the  departments  into  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  voiced  at  the  hearings.  On  this 
score,  however,  both  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  are  ambig- 
uous. While  promising  to  be  "more  responsive,"  they  still 
affirm  their  number  one  priority  as  the  reduction  of  local 
property  taxes . 

What  all  this  indicates,  basically,  is  that  little  change 
in  the  workings  of  budget  politics  appears  likely;  if  you 
can  apply  enough  pressure  on  the  appropriate  City  officials, 
they'll  have  to  respond. 
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4.  The  Departments 


We've  mentioned  that  the  departments  are  the  beginning 
focus  of  budget  politics  - you've  got  to  get  them  to 
submit  your  requests.  In  a sense,  they're  also  the 
final  focus  - if  you're  successful  in  getting  approval 
of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors,  you've  still  got  to  en- 
sure that  the  department  carries  out  the  necessary 
implementation . 

Below  we  look  first  at  the  ways  budget  procedures  vary 
among  the  departments.  Then  we  outline  the  self- 
interests  which  motivate  department  behavior.  Finally 
we  examine  the  things  departments  do,  or  take  advantage 
of,  to  further  these  interests. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  departmental  budget  procedures, 
schedules  and  histories  appear  in  the  appendices. 


DEPARTMENTAL  BUDGET  PROCEDURES 


Certain  characteristics  of  budget  making  are  uniform 
throughout  most  departments . The  procedure  is  gen- 
erally bottom-up;  divisions  submit  requests  to  bureaus, 
and  bureaus  submit  requests  to  the  department  head. 
Budget  making  in  most  departments  is  free  of  great 
controversy  - people  are  always  talking  about  what 
new  items  they'd  like  to  have,  and  everyone  knows 
what  to  expect  from  everyone  else.  Again,  generally, 
budget  making  requires  a great  deal  of  time  and  en- 
ergy - not  because  of  the  weighty  policy  decisions 
being  assessed,  but  rather  due  to  the  tremendous 
line  item  detail  required  by  the  Charter.  Finally, 
the  technical  procedures  for  collecting  and  assess- 
ing budget  data  and  information  are  relatively  uni- 
form throughout  the  departments.  (See  appendix  E.) 

Beyond  these  universals,  budget  making  varies  widely 
among  departments.  This  is  to  be  expected,  given 
the  diversities  in  size,  complexity,  funding  arrange- 
ments and  types  of  activities.  Important  differ- 
ences include: 


1 .  Who  takes  care  of  budget  affairs? 


In  most  medium  size  departments  (e.g..  Sheriff,  Civil 
Service) , an  assistant  to  the  department  head  is  assign- 
ed main  responsibility  for  compiling  requests,  review- 
ing for  accuracy,  and  recommending  decisions  on  routine 
items.  An  accountant  or  two  may  assist.  In  some  very 
large,  complex  departments  (Police,  Public  Health), 
separate  budget  bureaus  or  sections  may  be  set  up. 

In  very  small  departments  (Public  Defender,  Art  Com- 
mission) the  department  head  may  be  able  to  manage  | 

the  job  independently.  In  all  departments,  staff  may  4 

work  year-round  exclusively  on  budget  matters,  or  may  | 

have  other  responsibilities  as  well.  In  some  depart-  | 

ments  (Public  Health  District  Health  Centers,  Public  | 

Works  Bureau  of  Engineering)  responsibilities  for  budget  j 

details  have  been  shifted  from  the  nominal  person  in  | 

charge  to  some  lower  ranking  worker,  as  a result  of  { 

overwork,  understaf f ing  or  incompetence.  ■ 

2 . How  are  budget  needs  communicated  in  the  departments?  | 

Some  departments  (e.g..  City  Planning)  are  characterized  j 

by  a free  flow  of  face-to-face  communication  between  : 

the  department  head  and  his  or  her  subordinates.  In  , 

others,  communication  may  be  exclusively  through  forms  ^ 

and  memoranda,  or  through  assistants  (e.g..  Police).  ■ 

In  some  (Public  Works) , a great  deal  of  budget  autonomy  | 

is  left  to  bureaus  and  even  lesser  units;  in  others  j 

(Sheriff) , all  is  highly  centralized.  Some  departments  , 

hold  pre-budget  conferences  early  in  the  fiscal  year  to  i 

acquaint  employees  with  the  thinking  of  the  department 
head,  to  communicate  any  policy  being  sent  down  by  the  ! 

Mayor,  and  to  answer  questions  and  hear  complaints. 

Other  departments  handle  budget  developments  during  the 
their  weekly  or  bi-weekly  staff  meetings. 

3 . What  are  the  budget  calendars  for  the  various  departments? 

All  departments  must  meet  Charter  and  administrative 

deadlines,  but  within  these  they're  free  to  set  their  ^ 

own  schedules.  Obviously,  the  large,  complex  departments  « 

begin  far  earlier  than  small  ones.  In  Public  Health  ( 

and  Public  Works,  for  example,  budgeting  is  a year-round  | 

affair:  even  before  the  Supervisors  approve  one  year's 
budget,  preparations  must  begin  for  submitting  next  year's  ^ 

requests.  On  the  other  hand,  departments  headed  by  elect-  }■ 

ed  officials  (e.g..  Public  Defender,  District  Attorney), 
which  have  no  need  for  Commission  or  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  approval,  can  begin  their  formal  budget  work  only 
a few  weeks  before  the  Controller's  deadlines. 
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WHAT  DO  DEPARTMENTS  WANT? 


Departments  have  a variety  of  interests.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  bulk  of  City  employees  are  well  known: 
better  pay  and  benefits,  better  working  conditions, 
and  personal  advancement.  At  the  top  levels  of  City 
departments,  these  interests  are  supplemented  by  sev- 
eral others:  increased  professional  prestige,  increas- 
ed status  relative  to  other  City  officials,  advance- 
ment of  personal  policy  preferences,  and  a general 
desire  to  avoid  internal  or  external  controversies. 

These  interests  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  each 
department's  budget  requests.  Just  as  most  private 
businessmen  behave  as  "profit  maximizers,"  so  depart- 
ment administrators  often  behave  as  "budget  maximiz- 
ers." They  may  seek  additional  budget  increases  so 
as  to  secure  for  themselves  or  their  co-workers  con- 
veniences and  amenities,  to  provide  new,  expanded  and/ 
or  better  services  to  general  or  specific  community 
interest  groups,  and  for  other  reasons. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  elected  officials  and 
the  public  alike  generally  decry  the  tendency  of  de- 
partments to  seek  larger  budgets,  such  a practice  does 
have  a certain  rationale.  Departments  should  be  com- 
mitted to  improving  and  if  need  be  expanding  their  op- 
erations, and  should  be  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  new  and  developing  needs  which  they  might  be  in 
a position  to  meet;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  responding  continually  to  the  demands  of  com- 
munity groups  for  more  and  better  services.  The  Mayor 
and  Supervisors,  then,  are  able  to  select  from  these 
assorted  departmental  proposals  those  which  best  meet 
public  demands  as  they  themselves  perceive  them.  If 
anything.  City  departments  in  San  Francisco  are  to  be 
faulted  for  not  demanding  bigger  budgets;  many  of  them 
are  content  to  putter  along  with  established  routines, 
while  changing  community  needs  go  unmet. 

It  is  important  that  community 
groups  seeking  changes  in  depart- 
ment services  identify  the  self- 
interests  of  the  key  officials, 
and  be  able  either  to  assist  them 
if  they  coincide  with  your  own, 
or  to  neutralize  them  if  they  con 
flict.  When  the  San  Francisco 
Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Asso- 


ciation  (SPUR)  was  pressing  for  an  increased  Muni  Rail- 
way budget,  or  when  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  was  asking 
for  a new  local  branch  librarian,  they  were  in  fact  com- 
plementing the  agendas  of  those  departments.  When  Save 
Our  Neighborhoods  (SON)  was  seeking  the  re-opening  of 
the  district  police  stations,  however,  they  were  threat- 
ening the  self-interests  of  the  top  police  brass,  i.e., 
increased  centralized  command. 


HOW  DEPARTMENTS  CAN  RESIST  NEW  DEMANDS 

As  we've  mentioned,  the  provisions  of  the  1932  Charter 
were  consciously  and  directly  intended  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  to  influence  de- 
partment operations.  These  provisions  include:  ex- 
tensive fragmentation  of  authority,  explicit  proscrip- 
tions regarding  administrative  and  budget  affairs,  and 
a "strong"  civil  service  system.  Further,  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  policy  leadership  among  our  elected 
officials  has  been  impeded  by  the  prohibition  of  part- 
isan politics  on  the  local  level,  as  set  forth  in  the 
State  Constitution.  Finally,  some  departments  can 
resist  the  demands  of  elected  officials  through  control 
over  special  fiscal  and  political  resources. 

Below  we  describe  each  of  these  in  more  detail,  and 
mention  how  they  affect  citizen  efforts  to  secure  de- 
sired public  services. 


1 . Fragmentation  of  authority 

Executive  authority  in  San  Francisco  is  scattered 
throughout  City  Hall.  The  Mayor,  the  independently 
elected  department  heads,  the  appointive  commissions 
and  the  independent  CAO  and  Controller  each  play  sig- 
nificant decision-making  roles  regarding  numerous,  and 
often  overlapping,  policy  areas.  Many  types  of  decis- 
ions require  the  cooperation  of  several  of  these  in- 
dependent officials;  if  any  one  official  is  not  willing 
to  cooperate,  the  issue  may  remain  undecided.  As  a 
consequence,  non-cooperation  and  non-decision  have 
become  ways  of  life  in  City  Hall.  In  the  absence  of 
strong  leadership  from  the  top,  effective  authority 
devolves  upon  the  department  bureaucrats  who,  day  in 
and  day  out,  m.ust,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  continue 
to  pave  streets,  collect  taxes,  inspect  buildings,  put 
out  fires  and  build  airports. 
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The  implication  for  community  groups  is  simply  that 
oftentimes  you'll  either  have  to  lobby  several  top 
City  officials  (e.g.,  the  Mayor,  the  CAO  and  the 
Controller)  to  secure  department  action,  or  you'll 
have  to  be  able  to  pressure  any  one  official  into 
pressuring  the  other  top  officials. 


2 . Explicit  Proscriptions 

Among  the  most  notorious  explicit  proscriptions  upon 
the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  are  those  contained  in 
Charter  sections  3.101  and  2.401.  Both  provide  that 
except  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors must  deal  through  the  CAO,  commissions  or  top 
departmental  heads  regarding  matters  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Section  2.401,  dealing  with  the  Super- 
visors, goes  even  further,  declaring  that  "any  dic- 
tation, suggestion  or  interference  [regarding  depart- 
mental administrative  affairs]  on  the  part  of  any 
Supervisor  shall  constitute  official  misconduct..." 

Repeatedly,  at  committee  and  full  Board  meetings,  de- 
partment administrators  will  respond  politely  to 
overly  exhortative  Supervisors  that  they  are  treading 
upon  the  edges  of  section  2.401.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  City  Attorney  has  interpreted  this  section 
far  more  restrictively  than  a court  of  law  might,  if 
such  a challenge  were  mounted.  But  the  City  Attorney's 
Office  is  itself  one  of  the  departments  which  benefit 
from  this  section,  and  is  not  likely  to  mount  any 
aggressive  challenges  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Concerning  expressly  budgetary  matters,  the  Charter 
provides  that  only  departments  can  initiate  operating 
budget  requests,  and  that  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  may 
cut,  but  may  not  increase,  these  amounts.  Further, 
the  Supervisors  are  prohibited  from  increasing 
the  capital  improvement  requests  submitted  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 


3 . Civil  Service  and  the  City  employees 

Much  of  the  independence  of  the  departments  derives 
from  the  workings  of  San  Francisco's  civil  service 
system.  Ours  is  a "strong"  system,  in  which  positions 
are  filled  through  competitive  examination  for  nearly 
all  but  the  very  top  department  heads.  These,  in  turn. 
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are  usually  appointed  by  either 
the  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
or  the  Commissions.  The  Mayor 
and  Supervisors  have  only  the 
powers  of  recommendation  and  con- 
firmation. This  stands  in  con- 
trast to  other  systems,  where 
the  Mayor  appoints  his  department 
heads  directly,  who  in  turn  per- 
sonally select  their  top  assis- 
tants . 

San  Francisco's  civil  service 
system  is  thus  well  designed  to 
prevent  some  politicians  from 
appointing  their  incompetent  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  high  office;  but 
it  likewise  prevents  other  politicians  from  appointing 
competent  persons  whom  they  respect,  trust  and  work  with 
effectively,  and  who  are  pledged  to  help  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  elected  executive. 

A strong  civil  service  system  also  fosters  a high  degree 
of  "job  security."  Once  tenured,  employees  cannot  be 
fired  or  transferred  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. This  prevents  a new  Republican  Mayor,  for 
instance,  from  ousting  all  the  Democratic  employees,  but 
creates  instead  a pronounced  rigidity  throughout  the 
entire  bureaucracy. 

These  characteristics  become  even  more  significant  when 
we  consider  San  Francisco's  particular  historical  ex- 
perience. With  the  coming  of  the  Depression  and  the 
growth  of  government  spending,  great  numbers  of  San 
Franciscans  moved  into  City  jobs.  Whole  families  came 
in:  brothers  became  policemen,  draftsmen  and  bookkeepers, 
and  sisters  became  stenographers,  clerks  and  nurses. 

Many  of  the  new  entrants  had  little  formal  training  or 
skills,  but  the  level  of  government  operations  was 
as  yet  not  too  complex;  and  besides.  City  workers  would 
always  help  one  another  out. 

Public  employment  continued  to  expand  during  and  after 
the  War.  New  positions  were  created  at  all  levels. 

The  bulk  of  recruitment  for  higher  positions  was,  of 
course,  done  from  inside  City  Hall.  Persons  moved  up 
the  line  from  clerk  to  accountant  to  some  variety  of 
assistant  division  chief.  Today,  then,  throughout  all 
the  departments,  is  a pervasive,  solidly  ensconced 
block  of  old-timers,  intimately  familiar  with  the 
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minutiae  of  their  work,  and  on  friendly,  "old  boy" 
terms  with  other  City  workers.  As  they  say,  it's  an 
inside  club,  and  outsiders  can  find  it  diffic^ilt  to 
get  things  done. 

Now  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors,  almost  by  definition, 
are  "outsiders."  An  extraordinary  Mayor  can  develop 
trust  and  friendship,  but  this  takes  time  and  energy. 
For  Supervisors  the  job  is  even  more  difficult,  and 
most  elect  to  adopt  a somewhat  skeptical  - if  not  down- 
right antagonistic  - stance  vis-a-vis  the  departments. 
The  old-timers,  in  turn,  are  reluctant  to  bow  to  what 
they  consider  the  uninformed  and  unrealistic  demands 
of  the  Board.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  struggle  over 
the  budget  can  hardly  be  infused  with  the  spirit  of 
light  banter  and  good  cheer. 

A major  result  of  our  bureaucratic  rigidity  has  been 
that  groups  demanding  particularly  innovative  pro- 
grams have  found  it  necessary  to  demand  that  entirely 
new  departments  or  administrative  units  be  set  up  to' 
provide  the  service,  or  that  the  City  contract  out 
to  a private,  usually  non-profit  organization.  The 
whole  "war  on  poverty"  and  Model  Cities  programs  fol- 
lowed this  approach.  Though  it  affords  far  greater 
initial  flexibility,  this  approach  suffers  drawbacks 
of  instability  and  vulnerability. 


4 . Non-Partisanship 

Californians  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  how  our  lack 
of  local  political  parties  has  helped  render  local  gov- 
ernment ineffectual  and  unaccountable.  Ideally,  a party 
is  a means  of  focusing  political  energies.  It  actively 
exploits  public  discontent  by  developing  issues  and  pol- 
icies. It  offers  its  own  organizational  and  financial 
resources  to  ambitious  politicians  in  exchange  for  pledges 
both  to  support  the  party  platform  and  to  reward  party 
workers.  Once  elected,  the  officials  can  use  the  dis- 
ciplined party  apparatus  to  help  effect  those  policies 
which  a majority  of  the  electorate  have  endorsed.  But 
the  party  hopefully  maintains  its  base  independent  of 
any  one  official,  and  can  withdraw  support  if  perform- 
ance doesn't  match  promise.  Such  a system  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  issues  to  a greater  extent  that  upon  person- 
alities, and  offers  direct,  tangible  rewards  for  part- 
icipation (which  encourages  activism)  rather  than  diffuse 
and/or  solely  ideological  rewards  (which  encourages  apathy 
among  most  persons  and  fanaticism  among  a few) . 


In  non-partisan  San  Francisco,  by  contrast,  issues  enter 
the  political  arena  haphazardly.  Ad  hoc  organizations 
must  be  built  for  each  new  issue  and  each  new  candid- 
ate. Once  the  immediate  task  is  completed,  the  org- 
anization tends  to  fall  apart;  what  incentives  exist 
for  persons  to  expend  energy  trying  to  keep  it  to- 
gether? Because  the  lack  of  party  identification  re- 
moves an  important  cue  for  voter  decision-making,  elect- 
oral success  depends  largely  upon  promulgating  "name 
recognition"  among  the  citizenry.  This  is  best  achieved 
through  expensive  media  campaigns,  and  through  endless 
rounds  of  "candidates  nights"  at  which  contenders  strive 
to  downplay  the  issues  and  play  up  the  blandishments. 

As  a result  of  all  this,  local  elected  officials  have 
few  mass-based  resources  in  the  community  to  serve  as 
either  guides  or  supports  for  policy  actions.  They 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  policy  issues,  and  then  push, 
as  best  they  can,  as  individuals.  Such  efforts  cannot 
be  anything  but  meager,  and  are  no  match  for  the  entrench- 
ed, organized  City  bureaucracy.  The  more  capable  and/or 
ambitious  elected  officials  soon  realize  how  powerless 
they  are  to  effect  meaningful  changes,  and  seek  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  run  for  state  or  federal  office. 

Admitedly,  the  re-establishment  of  local  partisan  pol- 
itics is  hardly  feasible  at  this  time.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  however,  mass-based,  multi-issue  community  organi- 
zations cannot  in  fact  come  to  play  many  of  the  same 
positive  functions  mentioned  above. 


5 . "Independent  Wealth" 

a)  earmarking  - Among  the  most  direct  sources  of  de- 
partmental budgetary  independence  is  the  existence  of  var- 
ious revenue  sources  earmarked  by  law  for  use  only  by  cer- 
tain departments.  The  several  state  gas  tax  funds,  for 
example,  are  largely  earmarked  for  use  by  bureaus  within 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  has  personal  authority  to  divvy  up  much  of  the 
Hotel  Tax,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  earmarked  for  Candle- 
stick Park  and  Yerba  Buena  Center.  Many  fees  and  charges 
are  earmarked,  and  departments  are  continually  requesting 
that  additional  fees  be  so  tagged  for  their  own  use. 

Earmarking  has  the  effect  of  budgeting  certain  revenues 
several  years  - even  decades  - in  advance.  Priorities 
of  1956  may  have  been  consistent  with  a given  earmarked 
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revenue,  but  those  of  1973  may  indicate  that  the  money 
would  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  A department  admin- 
istrator: "They  [Department  of  Public  Works]  want  to 
pave  the  whole  City,  and  they  can  do  it,  because  they've 
got  the  gas  taxes.  Our  projects  come  out  of  the  prop- 
erty tax,  so  we  get  cut."  It's  claimed,  in  defense, 
that  earmarking  enables  departments  to  plan  their  oper- 
ations more  effectively,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
certain  sums  shall  be  available  regardless  of  the  whims 
of  the  elected  officials.  It's  a common  situation: 
while  earmarking  is  generally  inconsistent  with  "the 
public  interest,"  each  private  interest  sees  in  ear- 
marking a convenient  device  for  ensuring  support  of  its 
activities.  The  trend  over  the  years  have  been  toward 
more,  rather  than  less,  earmarking,  thus  narrowing  fur- 
ther the  discretion  of  the  elected  officials.  (For  a 
list  of  current  earmarked  funds,  see  appendix  I.) 

b)  government  grants  - Budgetary  leverage  may 
also  exist  in  the  form  of  available  federal  and  state 
grants.  Elected  officials  rarely  refuse  a department 
permission  to  seek  and  accept  grants,  especially  if 
the  local  contribution  requirements  are  minimal.  But 
there  are  complications.  Federal  and  state  aid  is  un- 
stable; assistance  can  and  has  been  cut  off  on  a mom- 
ents notice.  Departments  who  have  used  their  non- 
local money  to  provide  useful,  popular  and  visible  ser- 
vices may  be  in  a position  to  receive  continued  support 
out  of  City  funds.  Less  calculating  departments  may 
have  to  abandon  or  curtail  their  operations.  Community 
groups  benefiting  from  such  grants  face  the  same  un- 
certainties. 

c)  private  grants  - In  a similar  vein,  some  de- 
partments have  independently  solicited  and  received 
private  foundation  grants.  The  San  Francisco  Foundation 
the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  and  the  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade  have  been  especially  generous  in  assisting  such 
departments  as  Social  Services  (mainly  for  day-care 
centers)  and  the  Art  and  Human  Rights  Commissions. 
Obviously,  community  groups  can  seek  to  exploit  these 
sources  as  well,  to  provide  leverage  for  getting  approv- 
al of  expanded  City  department  services.  (Records  of 
all  grants,  gifts,  bequests  and  the  like  are  kept  in 
file  number  38  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  room  235  City  Hall.) 


d)  A forth  form  of  departmental  power  based  upon 
fiscal  independence  occurs  in  those  public  utility  de- 
partments financed  entirely  out  of  their  own  revenues: 
Hetch-Hetchy , Water,  the  Port  and  the  Airport.  These 
organizations  believe  that  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  pay  for  themselves,  the  rest  of  City  Hall  has  no 
business  interfering  with  their  operations.  This  argu- 
ment is  not  especially  sound  - after  all,  water  bills 
are  paid  out  of  the  same  pockets  as  taxes  - but  it 
often  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  acutely  tax 
conscious,  time  pressed  elected  officials.  If  these 
financially  independent  departments  flaunt  their  pos- 
ition too  recklessly,  however,  (as  the  Port  has  done 
regarding  its  land  development  policies,  and  the  Water 
department  has  done  in  refusing  to  transfer  some  of 
its  surpluses  to  the  General  Fund) , the  Mayor  and 
Supervisors  become  peeved  and  attempt  to  impose  bud- 
getary sanctions. 


6 . Unique  Political  Leverage 

Some  departments  receive  only  a perfunctory  budget  re- 
view because  of  some  unique  political  leverage  which 
they  wield.  The  Courts,  for  example,  regard  themselves, 
and  are  regarded,  as  being  exempt  from  serious  budget 
cuts.  These  are  the  very  Courts,  of  course,  before  which 
many  Supervisors  and  the  Mayor  (or  their  associates) 
must  appear  when  engaged  in  their  full-time  jobs  as 
attorneys.  Likewise,  several  independent  cultural  ser- 
vice departments  - the  War  Memorial  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  - are  to  some  extent  considered  the  special  pre- 
serve of  San  Francisco's  wealthy  socialite  community. 


HOW  DEPARTMENTS  SUPPORT  NEW  DEMANDS 


The  items  mentioned  above  most  often  serve  to  help  de- 
partments resist  pressures  for  change,  but  some  can  also 
be  used  by  aggressive  or  innovative  departments  seeking 
to  expand  their  activities,  or  otherwise  increase  their 
budgets.  Additional  devices  often  employed  in  support  of 
budget  increases  include: 

1 . Inflated  Requests 

Ont  commonly  noticed  tendency  of  many  departments  is  to 
ask  for  more  than  they  expect  to  get.  Why  do  they  do 
this?  First,  there's  always  the  chance  that  some  de- 
rirod  item  will  just  slip  through,  or  that  some  windfall 
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might  develop  after  the  requests 
have  been  submitted.  Or  depart- 
ment heads  may  be  seeking  to  build 
a record  of  deferred  requests  in 
preparation  for  the  day  when  some 
slack  does  appear.  They  may  be 
attempting  to  educate  the  Mayor, 
the  Supervisors  and  the  public 
to  the  "needs"  of  their  depart- 
ments. They  may  feel  that  to  sub- 
mit anything  less  than  the  "best" 
budget  would  be  a dereliction  of 
professional  duty.  Or  they  may 
simply  be  trying  to  placate  un- 
happy underlings  or  clientele. 

In  addition,  a record  of  deferred 
requests  can  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  poorly  run  operations.  Lastly,  even  department  heads 
with  no  particular  desire  for  expanded  budgets  neverthe- 
less ask  for  increases,  for  to  do  otherwise  runs  the  risk 
of  losing  a present  funding  level.  (See  appendix  J for 
illustrations  of  the  differences  between  requests,  approv- 
als and  expenditures.) 

2 . Developing  Community  Support 

Departments  know  that  organized  community  groups  carry 
weight  with  the  elected  officials,  and  thus  many  of  them 
consciously  seek  community  support  for  their  personal 
policy  goals.  Several  techniques  are  commonly  used: 

a)  "Friends  of . . . " - Some  departments  actually  seek 
to  foster  the  development  of  special  community  groups, 
devoted  to  the  single  objective  of  supporting  that  de- 
partment's objectives.  Thus,  we  have  "Friends  of  the 
Library,"  "Friends  of  Recreation  and  Parks,"  and  "Friends 
of  the  Jails."  Typically,  "Friends"  groups  will  mobil- 
ize members  of  the  public  to  testify  at  budget  and  other 
hearings,  lobby  for  government  and  public  foundation 
grants,  help  raise  funds  through  book  sales,  special  park 
events  and  rock  dances,  and  provide  some  volunteer  help 
with  actual  services.  "Friends  of  the  Library,"  for  ex- 
ample, has  become  one  of  the  "regulars",  appearing  at  the 
Mayor's  and  Supervisors'  budget  hearings  nearly  every  year 
since  the  early  1960's.  Of  course,  development  of  such 
organized  clientele  groups  is  not  a feasible  technique  for 
many  departments.  Who  would  constitute,  for  example,  a 
"Friends  of  the  Tax  Collector,"  or  a "Friends  of  the 
County  Coroner?" 


b)  Volunteer  Auxiliaries  - Volunteer  groups  exist 

to  assist  in  the  operations  of  many  City  departments:  the 
hospitals,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Zoo,  Social  Services, 
the  museums  and  others.  These  groups  are  generally  less 
politically  organized  than  the  "Friends"  groups,  but  on 
occasion  department  officials  will  mobilize  them  to 
help  lobby  the  elected  officials. 

c)  "Liason  Workers"  - Many  department  officials 
sincerely  want  to  "serve  the  public,"  and  are  distraught 
when  they  find  their  services  going  unused.  To  help 
"drum  up  business" , some  departments  will  hire  "neigh- 
borhood liason  workers,"  "mental  health  educators," 
"community  arts  organizers,"  and  the  like.  Come  budget 
time,  these  workers  may  try  to  help  assure  a show  of 
community  support,  or  may  lobby  themselves. 

d)  Advisory  Boards  - These  are  still  another  de- 
vice for,  in  effect,  co-opting  community  energies  into 
support  of  department  policies,  without  any  guarantee 
of  reciprocation.  Many  persons  feel  flattered  by  their 
appointment  to  such  Boards,  and  will  eventually  come  to 
adopt  the  values  and  perspectives  of  the  department. 

The  department  head  can  refer  all  complaints  from  the 
public  to  the  Board,  and  come  budget  time  can  trot  the 
Board  members  out  before  the  elected  officials  as 
evidence  of  "community  input."  (Complete  membership  lists 
of  current  and  past  advisory  boards  are  available  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors'  Clerk's  office;  ask  for  file  # 92.) 

e)  Hearings  - Some  departments  have  caught  on  to 
the  fact  that  San  Franciscans  are  "hearing  happy."  The 
City  Planning  Department,  for  example,  initiated  the 
neighborhood  hearings  on  its  proposed  Urban  Design  Plan 
as  a conscious  attempt  to  build  public  sentiment  favor- 
ing its  approval.  Likewise,  the  Sheriff's  budget  hear- 
ings are  used  to  generate  sympathy  for  the  financial 
plights  of  that  department.  Further,  department  offic- 
ials often  actually  take  the  lead  in  mobilizing  community 
groups  to  show  up  at  the  Mayor's  and  Supervisors  budget 
hearings.  Of  the  fifty  two  persons  testifying  at  the 
Supervisors'  budget  hearings  of  April  1972,  all  but  eleven 
were  there  to  give  general  support  to  the  requests  of 
the  Library,  Municipal  Railway,  Sheriff,  S.F.  General 
Hospital,  and  a scattering  of  other  City  departments. 


3 . Special  Studies 

The  Mayor  and  Supervisors  regularly  turn  down  department 
requests  for  new  and  expanded  operations  with  the  com- 
plaint that  the  proposal  is  poorly  planned,  or  that  in- 
deed the  entire  department  is  poorly  run  and  must  be 
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tightened  up  before  any  new  operations  are  to  be  approved. 

In  response,  professional  consultants  have  on  several 
occasions  been  engaged  to  conduct  studies  of  department 
operations.  The  result  of  the  study  is  usually  an  "Action 
Plan"  of  some  sort,  which  usually  calls  for  "provision  of 
adequate  budgetary  support"  from  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 
Recent  studies  of  this  sort  have  included  the  "Blyth 
Zellerbach"  (Recreation  and  Parks) , the  "Gage  Babcock" 

(Fire  Department) , the  "Jacobs  Plan"  (Civil  Service)  and 
an  Arthur  D.  Little  Report  on  the  Library  Department. 
Community  groups,  too,  can  make  use  of  special  studies  to 
support  their  budget  requests.  SPUR  did  so  in  preparation 
for  its  Muni  Railway  effort;  Planning  Association  for  the 
Richmond  (PAR)  commissioned  a study  in  support  of  the 
Protected  Neighborhoods  Plan;  and  anti-Redevelopment  groups 
have  had  to  do  so  continuously  to  counter  the  studies 
commissioned  by  that  agency.  Generally,  such  reports  do 
not  cause  one's  opponents  to  change  their  positions;  rather, 
they  serve  to  neutralize  the  adversary's  claim  to  unilat- 
eral possession  of  "the  facts." 


(The  most  complete  collection  of  these  reports  is  main- 
tained by  the  City  Planning  Department  Library,  100  Larkin 
St.  A less  complete  collection  can  be  found  in  the  Sci- 
ence and  Documents  Room  of  the  Main  Library,  Civic  Center.) 


4 . Climate  of  the  Times 

The  "climate  of  the  times"  is  regularly  exploited  in  sup- 
port of  department  requests.  Just  as,  during  the  1950' s, 
much  progressive  social  legislation  was  made  more  polit- 
ically palatable  by  insertion  of  the  word  "defense"  into 
the  title  (e.g..  National  Defense  System  of  Highways, 
National  Defense  Education  Act)  so,  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  1970' s,  all  manner  of  budget  requests  are  proclaimed 
to  have  some  ameliorating  effect  upon  1)  the  "exodus"  of 
middle  income  families  to  the  suburbs,  and/or  2)  "crime 
in  the  streets."  (See  appendix  H,  page  159,  for  a notable 
example. ) 
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5.  The  Commissions 


Below  we  describe  briefly  Commission  roles  and  proced- 
ures regarding  budget  affairs.  See  appendix  D for  more 
details . 


ROLE : Most  Commissioners  play  a relatively  minor  role 

in  Dudget  affairs.  They  go  through  the  pro-forma  process 
of  review  and  approval,  making  few  if  any  modifications. 
Once  the  budget  is  approved,  the  task  of  shepherding  it 
through  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  is  left  to  the  depart- 
ment head. 

On  occasion,  though,  a Commission  may  take  more  than  the 
usual  interest.  Most  Commissioners  feel  a strong  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Mayor  - who,  after  all,  appointed 
them  in  the  first  place  - and  will  cooperate  with  any 
specific  reguests  he  makes.  On  the  other  hand,  a few 
Commissioners  - especially  those  of  long  tenure  - have 
developed  close  ties  with  departmental  personnel,  and 
may  have  come  to  identify  with  the  department's  values 
and  goals.  These  Commissioners  may  actively  lobby  in 
support  of  department  requests,  through  personal  pleas 
to  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors,  or  in  testimony  at  public 
hearings . 


CALENDARS ; Some  Commissioners  see  very  little  of  the 
budget  until  the  department  head  dumps  it  on  their  laps ; 
others  go  through  a series  of  preliminary  briefings.  Most 
proposals  for  significantly  new  or  expanded  services 
usually  come  before  the  Commission  for  consideration 
well  before  budget  time. 

The  Port  Commissioners,  for  example,  get  their  budget 
barely  a week  before  the  deadline  for  approval;  if 
they've  any  questions,  they  call  the  Port  Comptroller 
by  phone.  The  Social  Service  Commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  given  a three-month  series  of  presentations  by 
the  department  head,  gradually  refining  the  budget  requests. 


STAFF ; Most  Commissions  are  allowed  to  hire  a secretary, 
free  of  civil  service  requirements.  Some  of  these  are 
little  more  than  file  clerks;  others  take  an  active  role 
in  briefing  the  Commission  on  matters  coming  before  it. 


The  Library  Commission  secretary,  for  example,  is  in 
charge  of  all  accounting  for  the  Library  Department,  and 
assists  both  the  City  Librarian  and  the  Commissioners  in 
the  technicalities  of  budget  preparation. 


COMMI TTEES : A few  Commissions  - notably  the  Library 

Commission  - have  budget  committees  whose  members  pay 
particular  attention  to  budget  affairs  throughout  the 
year,  and  who  deliberate  upon  the  annual  budaet  re- 
quests separate  from  the  full  Commission.  Most  Commis- 
sions hear  the  budget  presentation  as  a body. 


DETAILS;  Some  Commissions  merely  insist  that  general  budget 
guidelines  be  respected  (e.g.,  "no  requests  more  than  10% 
over  last  year's");  others  go  line  by  line  through  the 
entire  request,  much  as  do  the  budget  staffs  of  the  Mayor 
and  Supervisors.  Some  Commissioners  - like  some  elected 
officials  - have  particular  "pet"  items  which  they  regularly 
push;  or,  conversely,  certain  peeves  which  they  regularly 
voice. 


HEARINGS ; Only  two  Commissions  - Public  Utilities  and  the 
Airport  - are  required  by  Cha.rter  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  their  budgets.  Other  Commissions  do  so  voluntarily. 

Few  of  these  hearings  are  of  much  significance,  as  they 
are  held  at  the  last  public  meeting  before  the  deadline 
for  submittal  of  requests.  Hearings  during  the  early 
stages  of  budget  preparation  are  held  only  by  the  City 
Planning  Department  and  the  Social  Services  Commission. 
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6.  The  Chief 

Administrative  Officer 


ROLE ; The  office  of  Chief  Administrative  Officer  was 
originally  intended  as  a modified  "City  Manager"  pos- 
ition, responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  his  departments  and  the  implementation  of  policy 
decisions  of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors.  In  budgetary 
affairs,  City  Managers  are  typically  key  decision  makers. 
By  contrast,  San  Francisco's  present  CAO,  Thomas  Mellon, 
prefers  to  grant  considerable  autonomy  to  the  depart- 
ments under  his  jurisdiction,  and  to  adopt  for  himself 
a role  as  "diplomat"  and  "expeditor"  among  departments, 
and  between  City  Hall  and  the  business  community.  Of 
course,  he's  in  regular  communication  with  his  depart- 
ments throughout  the  year;  his  administrators  are  pre- 
sumably aware  of  his  preferences,  and  are  thus  unlikely 
to  submit  blatantly  unpalatable  budget  requests.  Much 
of  Mellon's  "power"  is  of  this  sort:  he  builds  loyalty 
by  treating  his  subordinates  fairly  and  letting  them 
run  their  respective  shows  free  of  picayune  interfer- 
ence, but  he  makes  his  opinions  known  in  no  uncertain 
terms  on  major  questions  of  policy  and  direction. 


STAFF ; The  CAO  has  two  top  assistants  - Executive  Assis- 
tant Thomas  Miller  and  Management  Analyst  Gil  Boreman. 

Miller  meets  with  department  heads  after  they've  formu- 
lated their  budget  requests,  to  review  routine  items, 
and  to  decide  which  other  items  require  Mellon's  per- 
sonal attention.  Boreman  does  not  participate  directly 
in  the  annual  budget  review,  but  works  year  round  on 
specific  managment  problems,  which  often  later  have 
budgetary  impacts. 

Like  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors,  the 
CAO  has  recently  begun  beefing  up  his 
budget  staff.  In  1972,  assisted  by  a 
grant  through  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act,  six  department  employ- 
ees began  training  in  operations 
analysis.  Among  other  things,  they'll 
be  involved  in  assisting  with  prep- 
aration and  tentative  review  of  bud- 
get requests  before  these  are  form- 
ally submitted  to  the  CAO.  (Copies  of 
a full  report  on  the  operations  ana- 
lyst training  program  are  available 
from  Mr.  Mellon's  office,  room  289 
City  Hall.) 


PRIORITIES;  The  CAO  has  taken  a special  interest  in  advan- 
cing the  careers  of  major  capital  improvements.  The  new 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital,  Yerba  Buena  Center,  and 
the  Market  Street  Reconstruction  project,  for  example,  all 
bear  his  personal  stamp.  Indeed,  he's  been  retained  in 
office  past  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65  largely 
to  expedite  the  completion  of  these  projects. 

A second  notable  budgetary  involvement  of  the  CAO  concerns 
his  control  over  the  Publicity  and  Advertising  Fund.  This 
fund  receives  a portion  of  the  transient  occupancy  tax 
("hotel  room  tax")  as  revenues  ($2.6  million  in  fiscal 
1974)  , to  be  spent  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  CAO. 
Though  the  Supervisors  can,  by  ordinance,  change  the  total 
revenues  accruing  to  the  fund,  they  have  been  unable  - 
despite  repeated  attempts  - to  set  conditions  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  revenues  are  divvied  up. 

Control  over  this  fund  was  vested  in  the  CAO's  office  by 
the  framers  of  the  1932  Charter  to  prevent  its  use  for 
"political"  purposes.  Actually,  of  course,  such  pro- 
visions only  change  the  nature  of  the  politics  involved. 
Mr.  Mellon  has  used  this  fund  to  build  support  among 
1)  those  influential  persons  who  characteristically  pa- 
tronize the  opera  and  symphony;  2)  an  assortment  of  ethnic 
cultural  groups;  and  3)  merchants,  hoteliers  and  others 
who  benefit  from  tourism.  (A  complete  listing  of  Mellon's 
"P&A"  allocations  is  available  from  his  office,  or  from 
the  S.F.  Study  Center.) 


THE  FUTURE;  Mellon  is  scheduled  for  retirement  some  four 
years  hence,  although  he  may,  in  fact,  be  leaving  sooner 
than  that,  if  a Governor-elect  Alioto  appoints  him  as 
"interim  Mayor."  The  selection  of  Mellon's  successor 
will  have  important  implications  for  "what  kind  of  a 
Citv"  San  Francisco  will  be  in  the  late  1970' s and  early 
1980's. 

Mellon,  (a  former  Chamber  of  Commerce  President)  may  be 
characterized  as  a "businessman"  CAO;  current  likely  con- 
tenders for  his  post  include  an  "engineer"  (Department  of 
Public  Works  Director  Myron  Tatarian)  and  a "professor" 
(Executive  Assistant  Tom  Miller) . Alternatively,  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors  could  "go  outside",  as  was  done 
originally  with  Mellon. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  best  appointment  would  be 
no  appointment;  that  is,  the  occasion  of  Mellon's  depart- 
ure may  be  an  opportune  time  for  persons  interested  in 
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strengthening  the  role  of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  to 
demand  that  the  post  of  Chief  Administrative  Officer  be 
abolished  completely,  and  replaced  by  a "deputy  mayor" 
directly  responsible  to  the  elected  chief  executive. 

It's  out  of  the  question  that  such  a change  will  come 
to  pass  during  Mellon's  tenure.  And,  given  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  the  CAO,  any  new  appointee  with  a mod- 
icum of  political  savvy  could  quickly  develop  a power 
base  as  impregnable  as  Mellon's  has  been.  Of  course, 
Mellon  has  given  the  office  of  CAO  a "good  name",  and, 
baring  the  unlikely  exposure  of  any  major  scandals, 
public  sentiment  would  probably  be  cool  towards  sugges- 
tions that  the  position  be  eliminated. 
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7.  The  Controller 


We've  mentioned  already  that  the  Controller  is  a prime 
source  of  technical  information  for  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors as  to  what  they  can  and  can't  do  regarding  City 
finances.  Below  we  outline  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Controller's  office  during  budget  preparation;  its  role 
in  budget  administration  is  discussed  in  section  11. 


THE  BUDGET  DIVISION 


Responsibility  for  most  budget-related  matters  lies  with 
the  Controller's  Budget  Division.  It  has  a staff  of 
twelve,  headed  by  Chief  Accountant  David  Fong.  It's 
specific  responsibilities  include: 

1.  Specification  of  accounting  procedures  to  be 
used  by  all  departments  in  preparing  their  budget 
requests.  These  are  relayed  to  the  departments  during 
a budget  conference  held  by  the  Budget  Division  in 
mid-September.  (Copies  of  the  budget  instruction 
booklet,  departmental  instruction  #686,  are  available 
from  the  Budget  Division,  housed  in  a basement  space 
beneath  room  109  City  Hall.) 

2.  Review  as  to  "form  and  completeness"  of  all 
budget  requests  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Mayor. 
While  the  Controller's  office  does  not  actually  con- 
duct budget  analyses,  its  long  experience  with  budget 
matters  enables  it  to  detect  inconsistent  or  "suspect" 
requests.  The  Budget  Division  may  try  to  resolve 
matters  itself  by  pointedly  requesting  back-up  inform- 
ation, or  it  may  alert  the  Mayor's  and  the  Supervisors' 
staffs . 

3.  Ensuring  that  earmarked  revenues  are  being  re- 
quested only  for  authorized  purposes,  and  that  other 
legal  requirements  are  being  observed. 

4.  Calculation  of  non-departmental  expenditures, 
such  as  bond  interest  and  redemption,  and  health  and 
retirement  system  contributions.  These  must  be  con- 
solidated with  the  rest  of  the  budget. 


5.  Estimation  of  expected  revenues  from  all  non- 
propertv  tax  sources,  e.g.,  business  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
fees  and  charges,  etc.  (see  appendix  I).  The  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  expenditure  estimates 
represents  the  sum  which  will  have  to  be  raised  through 
the  property  tax,  or  through  new  or  increased  revenues. 


THE  REVENUE  ESTIMATE  CONTROVERSY 


The  last  responsibility  mentioned  above  is  hardly  the 
straight-forward  arithmetic  operation  it  appears  to  be. 
Consider:  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  want  above  all  else 
to  hold  down  the  property  tax  rate,  for  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  property  owners.  The . Controller  is  less 
concerned  about  the  voters  (after  all,  he's  tenured  for 
life)  than  he  is  with  ensuring  that  adequate  revenues 
come  in  to  meet  the  City's  legal  and  financial  oblig- 
ations. The  Controller  receives  little  applause  when 
all  goes  smoothly,  but  he's  on  the  hot-seat  as  soon  as 
revenues  begin  to  lag.  Thus,  the  incentives  bearing 
upon  the  Controller  motivate  him  to  under-estimate 
non-property  tax  revenues,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
a comfortable  margin  of  error.  The  elected  officials, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  motivated  to  over-estimate 
these  same  revenues,  so  that  less  property  taxes  will 
have  to  be  levied.  If  shortages  develop  they  can  im- 
pose freezes,  dip  into  surpluses,  or  take  other  re- 
medial action. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  Supervisors  have  "urged" 
that  the  Controller  revise  certain  of  his  revenue 
estimates,  but  they  havn ' t yet  seen  fit  to  pressure 
him  into  doing  so.  The  Controller  has  made  it  clear 
that,  were  the  Board  to  do  so,  he  would  "be  forced" 
to  curtail  City  spending  - at  his  own  discretion  - dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 


THE  FUTURE 

Controller  Nathan  Cooper,  a thirty-six  year  veteran 
of  City  Hall  service  (all  of  it  in  the  Controller's 
Office)  is  scheduled  for  retirement  in  November  1974. 
His  successor,  as  required  by  Charter,  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Mayor,  with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. The  situation  is  complicated.  Given  the  in- 
creasing turmoil  over  City  fiscal  procedures  and  pol- 
icies, it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  any  incumbent 
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Mayor  and  Controller  see  eye-to-eye  on  the  need  for  and 
the  direction  of  changes.  If  Mayor  Alioto  is  elected 
Governor,  or  otherwise  plans  to  leave  office  in  Janu- 
ary of  1975,  it  would  be  proper  protocol  for  him  to 
let  the  new  Mayor  make  the  appointment.  If,  however, 
as  seems  likely,  the  new  chief  executive  is  recognized 
as  an  "interim"  appointment,  the  difficulty  is  still 
not  resolved.  Remember:  once  appointed,  the  Controller 
is  practically  ensconced  for  life. 


i 
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8.  The  Mayor 

The  Mayor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  has  final  say  over  how  much 
the  departments  get  to  ask  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
As  we've  mentioned,  the  fragmentation  of  authority,  the 
line-item  budget,  the  slow-moving  bureaucracy  and  the 
rigid  fiscal  structure  all  conspire  against  effective 
budget  decision-making,  in  the  Mayor's  office  as  else- 
where. Few  of  these  problems,  however,  are  as  absolute 
as  they  appear.  As  a rough  rule  of  thumb,  it  can  be 
said  that  if  the  Mayor  really  wants  to  do  something,  a 
way  can  be  found  to  do  it. 


ROLE ; Sometime  late  in  the  year,  usually  in  November, 
a top-level  conference  is  held  in  the  Mayor's  office  to 
assess  the  upcoming  budget  situation.  Participants  in- 
clude the  Mayor,  his  deputies  and  assistants,  the  Chief 
Administrative  Officer,  the  Controller,  the  Assessor  and 
perhaps  a key  Supervisor  or  two.  They  look  at  the  rev- 
enue prospects:  How  much  will  revenue  sharing  bring  in 
this  year?  Are  those  federal  cutbacks  going  to  go  through 
Will  the  economy  pick  up  and  bring  in  more  sales  and 
business  tax  revenues?  What  neighborhoods  are  being 
reassessed  this  year?  Are  there  any  loopholes  in  SB  90 
that  we  can  squeeze  through?  They  discuss  expenditures: 
What's  coming  down  the  pike?  Can  the  Muni  get  by  another 
year  without  falling  apart?  Will  the  economic  upturn 
decrease  the  welfare  rolls?  Will  it  also  accelerate 
inflationary  cost  increases?  How  about  non-control- 
lables  like  bond  interest  and  redemption,  and  retire- 
ment? Will  Redevelopment  require  new  matching  contrib- 
utions? Are  the  employees  going  to  push  for  a big  pay 
increase?  Is  this  an  election  year?  From  all  this 
comes  a rough  "feel"  for  what's  what:  Should  we  hold 
the  line?  Do  we  have  some  slack  to  play  with?  Or  will 
we  have  to  develop  new  revenues? 

On  the  basis  of  the  consensus  of  this  conference,  and 
upon  his  own  sense  of  priorities,  the  Mayor  issues  a 
preliminary  budget  message  to  the  departments.  It's 
customary  that  these  messages  portray  the  City  as  teet- 
ering on  the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster;  to  suggest  other- 
wise, it's  felt,  would  invite  a flood  of  new  spending 
requests.  The  departments  are  hip  to  this,  of  course, 
and  tend  to  ask  for  increases  anyway. 


Different  Mayors  have  chosen  different  approaches  to  the 
job  of  budget  review.  Mayor  George  Christopher  (1956- 
1963)  , coming  from  a long  tenure  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, took  it  upon  himself  to  go  line  by  line  through 
the  entire  pile  of  requests.  Mayor  John  Shelley  (1964- 
1967)  delegated  the  routine  review  to  his  staff,  but 
met  with  departmental  personnel  to  consider  the  major 
policy  items  himself.  Mayor  Alioto  (1968-present),  to  a 
greater  degree  than  his  predecessors,  has  left  the  bulk 
of  review  to  his  assistants.  He  sets  general  policy, 
including  a "ballpark"  figure  within  which  he'd  like 
to  see  the  total  budget  remain.  Department  heads  dis- 
satisfied with  the  disposition  of  their  requests  by 
the  Mayor's  staff  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a per- 
sonal appeal. 


PRIORITIES;  Top  budget  priority  throughout  the  Alioto 
administration  has  been  the  minimization  of  property 
tax  increases.  To  this  end  locally-funded  departmental 
operations  have  been  held  nearly  static,  and  few  major 
new  programs  have  been  initiated.  Non-locally  funded 
programs,  by  contrast,  have  been  aggressively  promoted. 
Besides  imposing  few  immediate  tax  burdens,  these  pro- 
grams can  be  used  more  easily  than  "traditional"  City 
programs  to  build  political  support  among  key  constit- 
uent groups,  such  as  labor  and  some  minorities. 


THE  MAYOR'S  BUDGET  STAFF;  The  Mayor's  budget  staff 
is  headed  by  George  Grubb,  a long-time  City  Hall  figure 
recently  returned  to  the  Mayor's  office  after  a thirteen 
year  tenure  as  Director  of  Personnel.  Grubb  is  somewhat 
controversial.  He's  been  variously  described  in  print 
as  "brilliant,"  "tight-fisted,"  and  "opinionated."  Some 
departments  (such  as  Department  of  Public  Health)  claim 
to  be  the  objects  of  Grubb's  personal 
vendettas;  others  go  to  pains  to  emph- 
asize that  Grubb  has  treated  their 
requests  "quite  fairly."  Some  persons 
have  characterized  Grubb  as  a "glori- 
fied accountant"  who  merely  transmits 
the  policies  of  the  Mayor;  others  see 
him  as  a significant  power  in  his  own 
right.  One  department  head  complained: 

"...  then  I send  it  [his  budget  re- 
quest) up  to  the  Mayor  - I mean,  to 
Grubb.  He's  really  the  Mayor,  you  know. 

Each  of  these  assessments  is  partially 
correct.  Mayor  Alioto  has  chosen  to 
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let  Grubb  play  a major  role  in  budget  decisions,  and  to 
devote  his  own  energies  elsewhere.  Should  the  Mayor  ex- 
press an  interest  in  the  fate  of  any  particular  budget 
matters,  however,  Grubb  is  in  no  position  to  obstruct  him. 

In  addition  to  Grubb,  the  Mayor's  staff  consists  of  one 
budget  analyst,  two  assistants  and  two  accountants.  These 
six  persons  are  responsible  for  reviewing  and  assessing 
the  almost  $700  million  in  budget  requests.  They  must 
meet  with  department  personnel,  review  past  promises 
and  performance,  suggest  alternative  procedures,  trans- 
late the  desires  of  the  Mayor  into  dollars  and  cents, 
and  do  all  this  without  offending  the  departments  any 
more  than  necessary.  (See  appendix  F for  details  of  the 
review  process.) 

The  budget  staff  works  year-round  on  a variety  of 
items.  It  reviews  supplemental  requests  and  personnel 
requisitions,  trouble-shoots  developing  problems,  and 
conducts  studies  of  departmental  operations.  All  along 
it  comjnunicates  with  departments  regarding  their  needs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  that  much  of  the  back- 
ground material  needed  for  the  formal  review  has  been 
compiled  well  in  advance. 

The  budget  requests  are  parceled  out  to  one  or  another 
of  the  staff  as  the  documents  come  up  from  the  Con- 
troller. There  is  little  formal  specialization;  each 
staffer  must  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  most  of  the  departments. 

As  might  be  expected,  relations  between  the  depart- 
ments and  the  budget  staff  are  often  less  than  cordial. 
Regardless  of  the  personalities  involved,  conflict  is 
built  into  the  roles  of  department  personnel  and  Mayor's 
budget  staff.  The  one  wants  as  much  money  as  it  can 
get;  the  other  wants  to  delete  as  much  as  can  safely  be 
cut.  In  their  zeal  to  obtain  funds  the  departments  may 
be  less  than  candid  with  the  staff.  This  is  taken  as 
a personal  affront  - what  else?  - and  the  staff  will 
look  all  the  more  vigorously  for  items  to  cut.  From  a 
member  of  the  budget  staff:  "Those  guys  are  always  try- 
ing to  sneak  something  past  us.  Every  time  they  come  in 
with  some  excuse,  I can  always  find  a skeleton  in  the 
closet."  From  a top  departmental  official;  "They  come 
in  on  us  with  a meat  cleaver  and  just  hack  away."  Still 
other  departmental  personnel  have  criticized  the  Mayor's 
staff  for  being: 


1)  incommunicative  - "They  cut  us,  but  never  tell  us 
about  it  until  we  ask  *”em,  and  even  then  they'll  never 
tell  us  why." 

2)  inconsistent  - "Listen,  even  when  they  approve  it 
[a  budget  item],  we  don't  believe  it  'til  we  get  it.  They 
might  find  some  reason,  when  we  send  in  the  requisition, 
why  they  don't  want  to  give  it  to  us." 

3)  inconsiderate  - "They  insist  we  get  our  [supple- 
mental] requests  in  by  a fixed  deadline,  and  then  they 
wait  three  months  before  even  looking  at  them." 

4)  picayune  - "They'll  ask  us  why  we  can't  get 
by  with  four  pencils  instead  of  five...  They'll  spend 
half  an  hour  of  both  our  high-salaried  time  arguing  over 
a nickel  and  dime  item..." 

The  Mayor's  staff,  of  course, 
replies  that  1)  the  departments 
certainly  do  know  why  they're 
cut,  but  like  to  feign  inno- 
cence; 2)  needs  always  change 
during  the  year;  3)  departments 
ask  for  new  items  before  they 
really  need  them,  and  that 
delays  force  them  to  "tighten 
up"  a bit;  and  4)  every  penny 
counts . 


At  this  level  all  is  bureaucratic  politics.  Some  depart- 
ments get  along  better  than  others  with  the  Mayor  and 
his  staff.  Long  standing  friendships,  animosities,  under- 
standings and  political  debts  may  make  the  fate  of  many 
requests  a foregone  conclusion. 
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9.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 


As  the  legislative  body  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  final  say  over 
all  public  expenditures.  The  budget  must  be  translated 
into  an  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance,  a law,  and  the 
Supervisors  are  the  law-makers. 

Upon  introduction  by  the  Mayor,  the  budget  (and  a draft 
of  the  appropriation  ordinance)  is  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board.  It  reviews  the  budget  in  minute 
detail,  and  recommends  modifications  to  the  full  Board. 
Further  modifications  may  be  made  "on  the  floor" , but 
as  we'll  see,  this  happens  rarely. 

The  Supervisors  are  required  by  Charter  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  budget.  Because  the  Super- 
visors cannot  increase  operating  budget  requests, 
testimony  at  these  hearings  is  largely  a holding  op- 
eration. If  the  cause  is  just  and  moderate,  and  the 
house  is  packed  with  supporters,  and  if  an  effective  lob- 
bying campaign  has  greased  the  wheels,  specific  cuts  can 
usually  be  prevented.  The  Supervisors  are  continually 
seeking  support  from  organized  groups,  and  can  always 
look  a bit  harder  at  some  other  items. 


THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  Finance  Committee  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  supervisorial  committees.  Rule  52  of  the  Board's 
Rules  of  Order  gives  the  Committee  jurisdiction  over: 


"All  matters  affecting  substantially  the  fi- 
nances, revenues,  expenditures,  taxes  and 
budgets...;  permit  and  license  fees;  bond 
issues;  acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty;.. . litigation,  claims,  liens  and  re- 
lated matters;  and  matters  arising  out  of 
the  functional  operation  of  the  offices  of 
the  Assessor,  Controller,  Tax  Collector, 
and  Treasurer." 

In  1972  the  membership  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  in- 
creased by  President  of  the  Board  Ron  Pelosi  from  three 
to  five,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  challenges  from  the 
full  Board  to  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

The  Chairperson  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  a key  figure. 
He  or  she  is  authorized  by  the  Rules  of  the  Board  to 
recognize  persons  wishing  to  testify  on  items;  to  draw 
up  calendars  for  each  meeting;  and  to  order  executive 
sessions.  More  importantly,  that  person  figures  in  any 
negotiations  between  the  Mayor's  office  and  the  Board 
on  fiscal  matters.  Lastly,  the  Budget  Analyst 
and  his  staff  are  supervised,  and  report  directly  to, 
the  Finance  Committee  Chairperson. 

The  Finance  Committee's  first  order  of  business  upon 
receiving  the  budget  is  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Board's 
Budget  Analyst.  He  and  his  staff  of  three  go  through 
the  entire  document  and  "flag"  those  items  which  catch 
their  eyes  as  likely  candidates  for  the  blue  pencil. 

The  position  of  Budget  Analyst,  created  in  1971,  repre- 
sents an  important  new  development  in  City  Hall  (see 
below) . 

The  Finance  Committee  generally  requests  department  heads 
to  present  and  defend  their  budget  requests  in  person, 
during  a three  or  four  day  series  of  sessions  open  to  the 
public.  In  1972  the  Supervisors  eliminated  these  pres- 
entations, and  channeled  the  department  heads  through 
their  Budget  Analyst.  A Supervisor:  "We  didn't  want  to 
hear  those  bastards  give  us  all  that  bullshit  for 
the  thirty-first  time."  Some  department  heads  were 
equally  satisfied  with  the  new  procedure;  many  others 
felt  slighted,  however,  and  the  hearings  were  reinstated 
in  1973. 

After  the  departmental  presentations,  the  Committee  meets 
again,  to  go  about  the  actual  cutting.  Until  recently 
these  were  closed  to  the  public,  under  the  pretense  that 


they  constituted  "executive  sessions."  Last  year,  fearing 
challenges  under  the  Brown  Act,  the  Committee  opened 
these  as  well  to  the  public.  With  very  few  exceptions 
(a  couple  reporters,  a few  student  and  researcher  types, 
and  Marguerite  Warren  of  the  Sunset)  public  attendance 
at  both  the  departmental  hearings  and  the  cutting  ses- 
sions has  been  virtually  non-existent. 


WHY  SUPERVISORS  CUT  THE  BUDGET 


Obviously,  Supervisors  seek  to  reduce  expenditures  in  the 
aggregate  as  a means  of  easing  the  residential  tax  burden 
Less  commonly  appreciated,  though,  is  the  way  Supervisors 
use  specific  cuts  as  a means  of  influencing  the  adminis- 
trative policies  and  operations  of  individual  departments 

THE  GENERAL  REASON;  The  Supervisors  share  with  the  Mayor 
the  notion  that  rising  property  taxes  are  driving 
middle  income  families  from  the  City,  and  are  thereby 
fostering  a whole  range  of  social  ills.  The  Super- 
visors are,  if  anything,  even  more  nervous  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  rate  than  the  Mayor.  Incumbent  Supervisors 
were  once  practically  tenured  for  life,  but  in  recent 
years  the  defeats  of  several  incumbents  have  reminded 
the  Board  members  of  their  vulnerability.  The  Super- 
visors believe  - probably  correctly  - that  most  voters 
react  more  negatively  to  the  lumpy,  twice-a-year  prop- 
erty tax  bill  than  they  do  to  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  City  services  and  facilities,  and  thus  - if  they  wish 
to  remain  in  office  - the  Supervisors  feel  obligated  to 
convey  to  the  voters  an  image  of  determined  tight-fisted- 
ness . 

In  years  past.  Mayors  have  tended  to  leave  a little  "fat" 
in  their  budgets  for  the  Supervisors  to  cut,  just  as  a 
friendly  gesture.  Recently,  however,  the  Mayor's  budgets 
have  been  extremely  tight,  and  the  Supervisors  have  been 
hard  pressed  even  to  make  a show  of  cutting.  One  re- 
sponse to  this  dilemma  has  been  to  cut  more  heavily  into 
capital  improvements,  maintenance  and  other  easily  defer- 
able expenditures  than  a longer  range  perspective  might 
indicate  is  prudent.  Another  response  has  been  the  use 
of  "rhetorical"  cuts,  i.e.,  cuts  which  everyone  knows 
will  have  to  be  reinstated  during  the  year,  but  which 
make  good  press  in  the  meantime. 

SPECIFIC  REASONS; 

Specific  cuts  are  made  to  delete  items  which  the  Super- 
visors object  to  on  policy  grounds,  e.g.,  additional 


police  helicopters,  or  sidewalk-narrowing  street  "improve- 
ments." But  this  is  unusual.  Typically,  Supervisors 
have  few  gripes  about  the  budget  items  themselves,  but 
stress,  instead,  the  simple  need  to  keep  expenditures  down. 

More  significantly,  specific  cuts  are  used  to  punish 
departments  for  their  behavior  in  matters  unrelated  to 
the  deleted  item  itself,  as  a means  of  exercising  some 
control  over  day-to-day  operations.  Consider:  constit- 
uents daily  importune  the  Supervisors  to  correct  this 
or  that  outrage  being  perpetrated 
by  the  departments,  but  the  Char- 
ter (section  2.401)  specifically 
prohibits  the  Supervisors  from 
interfering  with  "administra- 
tive affairs."  What's  the  Board 
to  do?  Suppose  they  don't  like, 
say,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  is 
going  about  its  business.  Can 
they  refuse  to  appropriate  sal- 
aries for  the  Inspectors?  Hardly. 

What  they  can  do  is  put  the  squeez 
on  all  the  little  items.  They  can 
cut  consumables  and  office  items, 
minor  pieces  of  equipment,  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  travel  ex- 
penses for  top  administrators  to 
conventions,  and  the  like. 


This  maneuver  is  used  frequently.  In  1972  the  Board, 
annoyed  by  the  Port's  reluctance  to  divulge  its  plans  for 
commercial  development  of  Port  property,  cut  a $3,000  re- 
quest by  Port  Director  Miriam  Woolf  for  a "promotion"  trip 
to  the  Far  East.  In  that  same  year,  the  Board,  angered  by 
the  Municipal  Railway's  persistence  in  seeking  run  cut-backs, 
slashed  that  Department's  requests  to  a bare  minimum. 


Such  selective  cutting  sometimes  becomes  quite  sophistic- 
ated. The  most  effective  way  to  "get  to"  a particular 
department  head  may  be  to  cut  items  of  special  importance 
to  the  workers  below  him,  relying  upon  them  to  bring  the 
necessary  pressures. 

Of  course,  if  it  wishes,  a department  can  continue  right 
ahead  with  whatever  it  is  that's  bothering  the  Supervisors. 
But  the  Board  can,  in  innumerable  little  ways,  make  day-to- 
day  life  quite  annoying  for  the  entire  department. 
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In  recent  years  the  Supervisors  have  sought  to  influ- 
ence department  operations  by  cutting  their  requests 
very  severely,  and  then,  if  the  departments  cooperate, 
providing  the  needed  balances  through  supplemental 
appropriations.  This  has  been  a routine  practice,  for 
example,  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  locally-supported  General  Assis- 
tance Program. 

BOARD  BUDGET  INCREASES;  Despite  their  reflexive  pre- 
occupation with  budget  cutting,  the  Supervisors  can,  in 
rare  instances,  be  persuaded  to  increase  budget  requests. 
They  can  do  so  directly  with  capital  improvements,  and 
indirectly  with  operating  budget  items.  In  1967  Fi- 
nance Committee  Chairman  Jack  Morrison  prevailed  upon 
the  City  Attorney  to  rule  that  books  for  the  Public 
Library  constituted  capital  improvements,  thus  allowing 
the  Supervisors  to  raise  the  book  budget  above  that 
level  approved  by  the  Mayor.  In  1971  the  Board  increased 
capital  improvement  requests  by  $340,000  for  Yerba  Buena 
Center,  and  by  $143,000  for  Police,  Fire  and  Hall 
of  Justice  security  measures.  And  in  1972,  they  pressured 
the  Mayor  into  reinstating  cuts  he  had  made  in  Police 
requests  for  new  uniformed  personnel . 


HOW  THE  SUPERVISORS  MAKE  BUDGET  DECISIONS 


Due  to  lack  of  time,  expertise  and  interest,  the  Super- 
visors make  extensive  use  of  short  cuts,  rules  of  thumb, 
advice  from  knowledgeble  persons  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  during  their  budget  deliberations.  These  include: 

1.  SPECI ALI ZATIONt  Some  Supervisors  may  specialize 
informally  in  various  departments.  They  may  have  dealt 
with  a certain  department  as  a Commissioner,  say,  or  as 
a private  citizen.  Or  they  may  harbor  a personal  soft- 
spot,  or  a grudge.  Former  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
John  Molinari,  for  example,  is  sometimes  appointed  as  a 
"sub-committee  of  one"  to  review  requests  from  that 
department . 

2.  PERCENTAGE  CUTS:  For  some  categories  of  ex- 
penditures the  Supervisors  may  begin  with  a "feel" 
for  how  much  they'd  like  to  be  able  to  cut.  They'll 
pro-rate  this  percentage  to  each  department,  and  then 
cut  many  items  just  a little  bit  until  the  desired  re- 
duction has  been  made. 


A similar  approach  involves  cutting  a total  "object  of 
expenditure"  account  by  a given  percentage,  but  allowing 
the  departments  free  rein  to  chose  the  types  and  qual- 
ity of  items  they  wish  to  receive.  In  1972.  for  example, 
the  Supervisors  lopped  a standard  twenty  percent  off  the 
total  dollar  requests  for  most  new  equipment.  It's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  this  procedure  apparently 
gives  the  departments  more  discretion  - albeit  with  less 
funds  - some  department  heads  actually  prefer  the  more 
rigid,  line-item  approach,  for  it  relieves  them  of  the 
responsibility  of  apportioning  the  available  funds 
among  their  subordinates. 

3.  "FISHING" ; 


Much  of  the  time  Supervisors  don't  know  enough  about 
the  content  of  a budget  request  to  ask  good  questions. 

So  they  ask  poor  ones.  This  is,  after  all,  better  than 
nothing.  A competent  sounding  answer  will  usually  put 
off  further  inquiries,  but  a fumbling  response  will 
alert  the  Supervisors  and  invite  extended  interrogations. 

4.  INDICATOR  ITEMS 

Persons  watching  the  Supervisors  deliberate  on  budget 
matters  often  criticize  the  seeming  incongruity  of 
subjecting  minor  items  to  protracted  debate,  while 
letting  million-dollar  items  go  by  with  scarcely  a 
nod.  Much  of  the  time  this  behavior  does  indeed  rep- 
resent a "penny  wise,  pound  foolish"  -ness.  Other  times, 
however,  the  Supervisors  are  able  to  use  the  small,  more 
readily  understood  items  as  an  indication  of  the  de- 
partment's overall  competence.  And  on  occasion  the 
smaller  items  can  carry  a disproportionate  significance, 
as  shown  above. 

5.  RANDOM  CUTS 


If  they're  really  pressed  for  time,  the  Supervisors 
may  begin  cutting  virtually  at  random.  This  practice 
may  appear  ill-advised,  but  it  does  possess  a certain 
rationale.  Departments  can  be  expected  to  raise  a fuss 
over  any  cut,  but  if  the  cut  is  really  harmful,  the 
department  will  truly  raise  a fuss.  The  Supervisors 
can  guage  the  intensity  of  this  reaction  and  impose 
their  cuts  accordingly.  If  a particular  random  cut  fails 
to  elicit  a convincingly  desperate  cry  of  anguish,  the 
Supervisors  know  they've  struck  fat. 
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6.  REPUTATIONS 


The  personality  and  reputation  of  a department  head  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  helping  the  Supervisors  decide 
which  requests  to  scrutinize  most  carefully.  A re- 
spected, open  and  trustworthy  department  head  - or  one 
who  is  otherwise  in  the  Supervisors'  good  graces  - may 
receive  only  a perfunctory  review.  Director  of  Public 
Health  Dr.  Francis  Curry,  for  example,  has  a repu- 
tation with  the  Supervisors  for  "living  within  his 
budget,"  and  his  requests  are  treated  liberally.  The 
Public  Defender,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered 
by  some  Supervisors  to  "run  a loose  ship,"  so  they 
attempt  to  tighten  it  up  themselves. 

7.  HELP  FROM  THEIR  FRIENDS 

The  most  important  labor-saving  device  used  by  the 
Supervisors  is  help  from  knowledgeable  persons  whom 
they  trust.  What  can  the  Supervisors  hope  to  do,  with 
nearly  $700  million  in  requests  from  140  departments, 
bureaus  and  divisions?  Very  few  Supervisors  come  from 
careers  in  public  administration.  All  but  a few  must 
pursue  full-time  private  careers  along  with  their 
part-time  public  office.  Turnover  is  high:  few  stick 
around  more  than  a decade.  Few  can  hope  to  acquire 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  departmental  operations  nec- 
essary to  make  uniformly  wise  decisions  on  budget  mat- 
ters . 

It's  obvious  that  the  Supervisors  must  depend  on  others. 
Now,  as  in  the  past,  considerable  influence  is  thus 
wielded  by  those  to  whom  the  Supervisors  turn  for  ad- 
vice. Among  the  most  important  have  been  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board,  Robert  Dolan,  and  the  Controller,  Nat  Cooper. 
Both  are  long-term,  securely  situated  public  servants. 
Both  communicate  daily  with  the  departments  regarding 
a wide  range  of  affairs,  and  neither  are  generally 
bothered  by  the  need  to  deal  with  the  noisome  public. 

Come  budget  time,  they  sit  with  the  Finance  Committee 
as  it  deliberates.  A Supervisor;  "Dolan  is  marvelous. 

He  can  show  us  tricks  a department  head  is  trying  to 
play  that  were  tried  fifteen  years  ago."  A department 
official:  "Cooper's  the  only  person  in  City  Hall  that 
knows  where  the  money  is.  It's  his  job.  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  help  you  out,  you're  stuck..." 

Both  Dolan  and  Cooper  know  more  about  City  Hall  than  most 
Supervisors  can  hope  to  learn.  But  both  are  near  re- 
tirement . 


Enter  the  Supervisors'  Budget  Analyst.  Given  the  normal 
rates  of  supervisorial  turnover,  any  bright  young  Analyst 
who  choses  to  stay  in  City  Hall  will,  within  a very  few 
years,  be  working  for  a Board  considerably  less  experi- 
enced than  himself  in  the  ways  of  that  establishment.  And 
given  the  inexorable  turn  of  the  seasons,  he'll  eventually 
be  working  with  a new  Controller  and  a new  Chief  Clerk. 

In  other  words,  the  Supervisors'  Budget  Analyst  is  in  a 
position  to  become  one  of  the  most  influential  persons 
in  City  Hall. 

Harvey  Rose,  the  Board's  original  Analyst,  left  that  job 
in  November  of  1973  to  assume  the  office  of  Auditor  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Rose  set  the  tone 
for  the  new  position  by  being  completely  loyal  to  the 
Supervisors  and  somewhat  hard-nosed  (others  have  said 
"arrogant")  in  dealing  with  the  departments. 

Much  of  Rose's  energies  over  the  past  two  years  have 
been  devoted  to  a series  of  "management  audits."  Upon 
the  direction  of  the  Supervisors,  Rose  and  his  staff 
investigate  various  departmental  management  practices 
and  suggest  means  by  which  they  might  be  performed  more 
effectively.  The  first  five  audits  completed  - on  the 
Treasurer's  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Buying,  the  General 
Assistance  Program,  the  Airport  and  the  Public  Library  - 
have  emphasized  ways  of  cutting  costs  and/or  increasing 
revenues.  The  results  of  these  audits  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  the  departments,  of  course,  (remember  Charter 
section  2.401)  but  they  give  the  Supervisors  some  lev- 
erage when  considering  budget  requests.  Many  of  Rose's 
recommendations  have,  in  fact,  been  implemented,  result- 
ing in  estimated  permanent  budget  savings  of  six  million 
dollars  per  year.  (Copies  of  the  audits  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Budget  Analyst's  office,  room  227  City  Hall.) 


THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  FULL  BOARD 


The  Finance  Committee  may  put  in  over  four  hundred  hours 
all  together  for  its  deliberations,  after  which  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  presented  to  the  full  Board.  Only 
rarely  are  any  changes  made.  Once  the  budget  is  "opened 
up"  on  the  floor  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  any  one 
Supervisor,  no  reason  exists  why  the  rest  shouldn't  get 
a crack  at  it  themselves.  Each  Supervisor  can  usually 
find  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  new  budget  with  which 
they're  unhappy.  With  the  budget  closed,  they're  protected 
from  the  demands  of  their  constituents;  with  it  opened. 
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they're  obliged  to  make  a plea  for  this  or  that  modifi- 
cation, and  the  result  is  a free-for-all.  Members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  often  disagree  strongly  among  them- 
selves, but  once  they've  settled  on  a total  package  they 
tacitly  agree  to  push  the  whole  thing,  and  to  discourage 
even  their  friends  from  opening  it  up  on  the  floor. 

Maverick  attempts  to  open  the  budget  are  squashed  with 
little  mercy.  During  Board  deliberation  on  the  FY  1974 
budget.  Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp  proposed  a series  of 
additional  cuts,  mostly  in  personnel  requests.  Supervis- 
or Terry  Francois,  a long-time  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  lept  to  his  feet  to  second  the  motion,  and 
then  lauched  into  a vociferous,  sarcastic  and  humiliating 
attack  on  Kopp's  proposal.  Upon  concluding  the  assault 
he  withdrew  his  second,  thus  preventing  a vote  on  the 
matter  (which  Kopp  could  conceivably  have  used  later  to 
good  political  effect) , and  creating  further  embarassment 
for  the  Supervisor. 

Some  Supervisors  not  on  the  Finance  Committee  feel  "locked 
out"  of  budget  affairs.  One  Supervisor  cordially  declined 
an  interview,  stating  that  he  wasn't  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, didn't  know  anything  about  the  budget,  and  really 
couldn't  be  of  much  help.  Another  complained  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Robert  Mendelsohn,  runs  "a  very 
tight  ship,"  and  discourages  involvement  by  other  Super- 
visors . 


10.  Capital  Improvements 


Everything  that  the  City  builds  is  a capital  improvement: 
sidewalks,  streets,  courtrooms,  airports  and  convention 
centers.  Capital  improvements  constitute  a particularly 
interesting  category  of  public  expenditure,  for  several 
reasons : 

1)  Demand  for  - or  opposition  to  - particular  capital 
improvements  are  among  the  most  frequent  occasions  upon  which 
citizens  become  involved  in  the  budget  process.  And  certain 
capital  improvements  - those  financed  through  bonds  - rep- 
resent a type  of  public  spending  over  which  the  public  posses- 
ses a direct  veto. 

2)  Major  capital  improvements  demand  careful  planning. 
Once  built,  they  stay  around  a long  time. 

3)  In  recent  years  capital  improvements  have  been 
among  the  most  severely  cut  of  all  spending  categories, 
raising  criticism  that  even  more  expensive  outlays  will 
be  necessary  in  future  years  to  halt  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  city  facilities. 


TYPES 


Capital  improvements  are  of  several  types: 

1)  Maintenance  and  Repair 

2)  Reconstruction  and  Replacement  (e.g.,  resurfacing 
playgrounds  and  parking  areas;  rehabilitating  old 
street  lamps,  fencing  and  ventilation  systems; 
street  repairs;  landing  field,  water  main  and  pier 
reconstruction. ) 

3)  New  Capital  Improvements  (e.g.,  security  improve- 
ments for  police  stations  and  courts;  new  restrooms, 
lighting  systems,  elevators,  fire  alarms  and 
water  sprinklers;  new  traffic  signals,  retaining 
walls,  guardrails;  sidewalk  narrowing;  street 
rechannelization;  new  airline  terminals  and  pier 
storage  sheds.) 

Much  capital  improvements  politics  revolves  around  the  def- 
inition of  proposed  improvements.  For  example,  departments 
will  try  to  classify  new  capital  improvements  as  reconstruc- 
tion and  replacement,  knowing  that  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors 
usually  go  harder  on  the  one  category  than  the  other. 


FINANCING 


Capital  improvements  are  financed  through  several  sources: 

1)  Long-term,  major  construction  projects  are  financed 
by  borrowing  money,  either  with  general  obligation 
bonds  (paid  back  out  of  the  general  fund)  or  revenue 
bonds  (paid  back  out  of  revenues  generated  by  the 
project  itself) . The  City  sells  these  bonds  to 
municipal  bond  investment  brokers,  who  in  turn  sell 
them  to  banks,  or  to  the  public.  Bond  holders  re- 
ceive interest  payments  of  about  6 or  7 percent  per 
year . 

2)  Less  extensive  projects  are  financed  out  of  current 
revenues : 

a)  Most  construction  dealing  with  street  improve- 
ment is  financed  out  of  State  gas  tax  and 
road  funds. 

b)  Routine  capital  improvements  for  the  public 
utilities  are  financed  out  of  their  own 
revenues . 

c)  Most  other  capital  improvements  are  financed 
with  general  fund  revenues,  mainly  sales  and 
property  taxes. 


THE  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  BUDGET  PROCESS 


Capital  expenditure  requests  must  pass  through  the  same  budget 
review  as  operating  expenditures,  but  two  additional  screenings 
are  involved  as  well.  One  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
City  Planning,  which  passes  on  the  conformance  of  capital 
proposals  with  the  Master  Plan  and  other  technical  criteria, 
and  assigns  general  priority  ratings.  The  other  is  conducted 
by  the  Capital  Improvements  Advisory  Committee  (CIAC) , which 
recommends  appropriate  means  of  financing  individual  projects 
and  assigns  specific  priority  ratings.  The  CIAC  is  composed 
of  seven  high-powered  City  officials:  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  (who  serves  as  Chairman) , the  Controller,  the  Directors 
of  City  Planning  and  Public  Works,  the  General  Managers  of 
Public  Utilities  and  Recreation  and  Parks,  and  the  Mayor's 
Deputy  for  Development.  (See  appendix  C.) 

The  beginning  of  these  special  review  procedures  reveals  much 
about  the  politics  of  capital  improvements.  Prior  to  1959, 
capital  improvement  policy  making  in  San  Francisco  was  char- 
acterized by  informality  and  uncertainty.  Planning  in  the 
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departments  was  "occasional"  and  "sloppy."  The  Department  of 
City  Planning  approved  proposals  for  Master  Plan  conformity, 
but  did  little  else,  and  even  in  this  single  capacity  was 
frequently  ignored  by  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors.  The  Super- 
visors budget  hearings  were  "a  free-for-all."  Bond  proposals 
were  loosely  conceived  and  submitted  at  the  last  minute  or 
later.  The  Mayor  and  the  Supervisors  lacked  the  time  and 
information  to  study  capital  improvement  proposals  in  any 
depth. 

Beginning  in  1959,  new  procedures  were  instituted  to  bring 
some  order  into  the  capital  improvement  budget  process.  By 
1966  these  were  unified  and  made  the  responsibility  of  the 
newly-created  CIAC.  They  included  procedures  for  1)  inte- 
grating individual  projects  into  the  overall  Master  Plan; 

2)  yearly  and  long  term  priority  setting;  3)  recommendation 
of  means  of  financing  specific  projects;  4)  requiring  de- 
partments to  submit  more  detailed  information  with  their 
requests,  and  5)  requiring  that  no  proposed  bond  issue  or 
major  capital  improvement  would  be  approved  without  having 
first  been  included  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Program  for 
at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  request. 

Although  these  changes  solved  most  short-comings  in  the 
capital  improvement  process  as  they  then  existed,  a new 
constraint  was  rapidly  developing.  Where  previously  the 
main  difficulty  involved  poor  planning  of  specific  pro- 
jects, by  the  mid-1960's  the  problem  had  assumed  a far 
more  general  cast:  taxpayers'  revolt. 

Between  1967  and  1970  additional  modifications  were  made 
in  the  capital  improvement  budget  process,  but  the  tone 
of  each  successive  Capital  Improvement  Program  became 
increasingly  desperate.  The  departments  were  now  co-oper- 
ating fully,  the  priority-setting  function  was  proceeding 
more  gracefully,  but  the  program  was  not  being  funded. 

Even  the  best  planned  of  bond  issues  were  routinely 
defeated  at  the  polls,  and  general  fund  appropriations 
for  capital  improvements  were  running  as  much  as  seventy 
percent  below  requests.  By  1970  the  staff  responsible  for 
the  Capital  Improvement  Program  had  been  reduced  from  five 
to  two.  To  compound  the  problem,  the  Supervisors  had 
begun  in  1969  to  use  monies  from  the  gas  tax  fund,  explic- 
itly earmarked  for  street  and  road  construction,  to  pro- 
vide for  street  cleaning  operations  normally  financed  out 
of  the  general  fund. 

This  is  where  the  situation  stands  today.  Not  surprisingly, 
members  of  the  City  Planning  Department  and  the  CIAC  are 
among  those  pushing  most  regularly  for  new  sources  of  City 
revenues . 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS 


Why  have  capital  improvements  suffered  so  grievously  at 
the  hands  of  our  elected  officials?  Those  financed  out 
of  current  revenues  have  been  largely  the  victims  of 
expediency.  Capital  improvements,  because  they  are  "one- 
time" expenditures  and  not  continuing  programs,  are  easy 
to  cut.  The  effects  of  repeated  cuts  are  gradual  and 
diffuse,  and  rarely  attract  the  attention  of  organized 
interest  groups;  neither  do  they  threaten  powerful  de- 
partment interests  in  the  manner  that  operating  budget  cuts 
would.  The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  consistently 
befriended  the  cause  of  capital  improvements,  but  lacks 
both  the  organized  clientele  and  the  large  employee  blocs 
that  often  give  other  departments  their  leverage. 

The  problem  has  been  aggravated  by  the  demands  of  the 
Redevelopment  Agency.  Much  of  San  Francisco's  one-third 
matching  contribution,  necessary  to  receive  federal  funds, 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  capital  improvements,  and  many 
departments  have  had  to  plan  their  projects  to  conform  with 
Redevelopment  Agency  priorities. 

Bond  financed  capital  improvements  have  a different  set 
of  problems.  The  framers  of  the  1897  California  State 
Constitution  distrusted  the  abilities  and  inclinations 
of  local  governments  to  manage  their  public  debt  in  a 
"prudent"  manner,  and  thus  required  that  bond  proposals 
receive  a two- thirds  majority  vote  for  approval.  This 
makes  one  "no"  vote  the  equivalent  of  two  "yes"  votes, 
and  builds  in  a bias  against  construction  of  public 
facilities.  Furthermore,  people  often  use  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  bond  propositions  as  a means  of  registering 
their  disgruntlement  with  other  aspects  of  City  govern- 
ment, City  life  and  life  in  general,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  bond  proposal  itself. 

Of  80  bond  propositions  offered  since 
1944,  46  percent  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  extraordinary 
majority.  74  percent  secured  a 
60  percent  vote  of  approval,  and 
fully  89  percent  secured  a maj- 
ority vote.  Even  a modest  relax- 
ation of  this  requirement  would 
have  enabled  considerably  more  bond 
propositions  to  pass.  Such  relax- 
ation is  hardly  imminent,  however. 
Constitutional  amendments  to  this 
effect  have  been  offered  repeatedly 
by  liberal  State  legislatures,  only 
to  meet  defeat  at  the  hands  of  con- 
servatives . 
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One  response  to  repeated  or  anticipated  bond  proposition 
defeats  has  been  the  use  of  non-profit  corporations,  set 
up  by  the  City,  to  circumvent  the  vote  requirement.  Such 
corporations  exist  to  finance  the  capital  improvement  needs 
of  the  parking  garages,  the  Municipal  Railway,  Candlestick 
Park,  Yerba  Buena  Center,  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
the  Airport,  and  others.  The  corporations  issue  revenue 
bonds,  secured  by  "rental"  payments  on  facilities  or  equip- 
ment which  they  acquire  and  lease  to  the  City.  At  the  end 
of  a stipulated  period  (i.e.,  that  period  necessary  for 
the  rentals  to  fully  retire  the  bonds,  usually  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years)  the  stadium,  or  the  buses,  or  whatever,  become 
the  property  of  the  City. 

Non-profit  corporation  financing  is  attractive  to  City  offic- 
icals  because  of  the  flexibility  if  offers  - (no  need  to 
suffer  the  hazards  of  a vote  every  time  you  need  some 
money)  - and  because  affluent  investors  find  the  tax-exempt 
bonds  highly  lucrative  and  are  thus  willing  to  offer  fav- 
orable prices  for  them.  To  further  bolster  "investor  con- 
fidence," San  Francisco  has  populated  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors of  these  corporations  with  City  officials  and  private 
business  executives. 

Use  of  non-profit  corporations  in  this  manner  is  often 
objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  a travesty 
of  democratic  procedure.  This  is  not  the  best  criticism, 
however,  for  the  two- thirds  vote  requirement  is  itself 
undemocratic.  Objection  should  not  be  taken  with  the 
use  of  non-profit  corporations  per  se , but  with  the  pro- 
jects which  they  are  used  to  support. 

One  other  aspect  of  capital  improvement  politics  deserves 
mention.  After  approval  by  the  CIAC,  and  before  consider- 
ation by  the  Supervisors,  all  bond  proposals  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Mayor's  Citizens'  Bond  Screening  Committee 
for  review  and  recommendation.  This  is  a group  of  fifteen 
powerful  businessmen  (and  a few  labor  leaders)  commonly 
recognized  as  representing  "the  downtown  interests."  Mem- 
bers include  commercial  and  investment  bankers,  retailers, 
attorneys,  hoteliers  and  realtors.  The  Committee's  recom- 
mendations are  purely  advisory,  but  they  carry  considerable 
clout,  for  the  members  of  the  Committee  represent  those  very 
institutions  which  traditionally  contribute  most  heavily 
to  bond  proposition  and  other  political  campaigns.  (A 
membership  list  of  the  BSC  is  available  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Clerks  Office.) 
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11.  Budget  Administration 
and  Fiscal  Control 


Budget  administration  and  fiscal  control  should  properly 
be  thought  of  as  two  complementary,  but  very  different, 
aspects  of  ensuring  the  effective  use  of  budgeted  funds. 

The  first  involves  policy  decisions  on  changes  in 
budget  priorities;  the  second  involves  monitoring  fiscal 
activities  to  ensure  responsibility  and  legitimacy.  In 
San  Francisco  the  Controller  plays  important  roles  in 
both,  and  much  of  his  considerable  influence  derives  from 
this  combination.  Proposals  for  Charter  reform  have  sug- 
gested that  while  fiscal  control  should  undeniably  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  Controller,  the  more  politically 
sensitive  powers  of  budget  administration  should  be  vest- 
ed exclusively  with  elected  officials. 


BUDGET  ADMINISTRATION 


Budget  administration  includes  the  following  activities: 

1)  Allocations  and  allotments  specified  in  the 
Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance  and  elsewhere 
must  be  set  up. 

2)  Modifications  of  total  approved  appropriations 
must  be  made  throughout  the  year  as  needs 
develop : 

a)  Certain  funds  may  be  transferred  or  re- 
appropriated  within  and  between  accounts 
and  departments. 

b)  Supplemental  appropriations  may  be  passed 
to  provide  for  new  expenditures; 

c)  Freezes  of  various  sorts  may  be  imposed 
to  keep  spending  below  an  originally 
approved  level. 

3)  Policy  must  be  established  and  executed  regarding 
the  management  of  various  "surpluses." 
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1)  Allocations  and  Allotments 


A1 locations  are  finer  sub-divisions  of  an  appropriation 
than  those  which  appear  in  the  budget.  For  example,  the 
total  fertilizer  appropriation  for  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department  may  be  allocated  to  individual  parks. 
Allocations  are  often  used  by  the  departments  to  facil- 
itate their  own  management  operations,  but  the  Control- 
ler can  independently  impose  certain  allocations  as  he 
sees  fit.  This  happens  rarely,  however,  because  San 
Francisco's  line-item  budget  account  structure  already 
divides  most  appropriations  quite  finely. 

An  allotment  is  a provision  that  only  a portion  of  a year's 
total  appropriation  for  a given  type  of  expenditure  shall 
be  available  during  a given  time  period.  These  are  set 
up  to  assure  that  departments  don't  shoot  their  entire 
wad  in  the  first  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Equipment 
appropriations,  for  example,  are  typically  allotted  on 
a quarterly  basis,  and  personnel  services  on  a monthly 
basis.  On  occasion  the  Controller  will  allot  one-half 
of  the  year's  total  for  the  first  six  months,  one-fourth 
for  the  next  quarter,  and  monthly  allotments  after  that. 
This  gives  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  some  leeway  in  the 
event  of  unexpected  revenue  shortages  or  expenditure 
demands . 

The  types  of  allotments  imposed  upon  different  categor- 
ies of  spending  for  different  departments  can  be  taken 
to  some  degree  as  an  indication  of  trust  and  distrust 
among  the  different  branches  of  government.  An  allot- 
ment limits  the  freedom  of  an  administrator  to  spend  money 
as  he  or  she  might  otherwise  wish.  The  Supervisors, 
for  example,  have  regularly  required  that  many  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  be  subject  to  monthly 
allotments.  Any  spending  beyond  this  amount,  even  though 
required  by  federal  law  and  within  the  total  approved 
appropriations  for  the  year,  must  receive  special  approval. 
Sometimes  strict  allotments  are  set  in  hopes  of  forcing 
departments  to  "tighten  up"  sloppy  operations. 

Most  such  allotments  are  set  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Mayor  or  Supervisors,  but  the  Controller  can  independ- 
ently set  up  allotment  schedules  as  he  feels  are  appro- 
priate. This  obviously  provides  him  with  yet  another 
opportunity  to  wield  personal  influence.  In  addition, 
some  federal  and  state  aid  programs  require  special 
allotment  practices:  Washington  and  Sacramento  distrust 
both  the  departments  and  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials. 
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Departments,  of  course,  complain  that  too  meager  an 
allotment  may  create  more  management  inefficiency 
than  it  eliminates.  Quantity  purchases  may  have  to 
be  foregone,  and  workloads  for  many  activities  are 
hardly  uniform  throughout  the  year.  In  addition,  much 
departmental  time  is  expended  trying  to  document  the 
need  for  and  getting  approval  of  allotment  adjustments. 


2a)  Transfers  and  Re-appropriations 

A transfer  is  a shifting  of  appropriated  funds  among 
different  objects  of  expenditure  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  usually  requires  permission 
of  the  Controller.  A re-appropriation  is  the  same 
thing,  but  requires  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors as  well,  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance. 

Transfers  within  accounts  require  the  Controller's 
permission,  but  in  practice  he  has  allowed  the  depart- 
ments wide  discretion  with  these.  If  it  develops  that 
an  extra  chair  is  needed,  but  that  an  equally  costly 
coffee  maker  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  transfer  is 
easily  made.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Mayor, 
Supervisors  and  Controller  have  all  been  watching 
these  items  with  extra  care.  Consequently,  adminis- 
trators run  a risk  when  seeking  a transfer:  the  officials 
may  applaud  the  department  for  exercising  self-disci- 
pline in  doing  without  the  coffee  maker,  but  deny 
purchase  of  the  chair  and  take  the  money  for  some 
other  purpose. 

Transfers  between  accounts,  say  from  equipment  to 
contractual  services,  likewise  only  require  approval 
of  the  Controller.  However,  the  Controller  has  en- 
forced a continuing  policy  of  requiring  that  any  such 
transfers  affecting  personnel  or  equipment  items  be 
handled  as  a re-appropriation,  and  thus  pass  through 
the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

Transfers  between  departments  require  the  approval  of 
the  Controller,  the  Mayor  and  the  Supervisors,  and  must 
proceed  as  supplemental  appropriations.  A department 
is  usually  deprived  of  appropriated  funds  by  imposing 
a freeze  on  certain  expenditures,  waiting  until  the 
desired  balance  has  accumulated,  transferring  this  to 
a "reserve"  account,  and  then  drawing  the  supplemental 
out  of  that. 
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Transfers  of  all  sorts  become  more  frequent  as  the 
fiscal  year  progresses,  and  the  Controller  becomes 
more  watchful.  Sometimes  departments  will  inten- 
tionally build  up  surpluses  in  one  account,  and  a 
shortage  in  another,  and  then  request  a transfer  so 
as  to  obtain  some  item  previously  rejected  by  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors,  in  hopes  that  the  request 
will  pass  unnoticed  in  the  year-end  shuffle. 


2b)  Supplemental  Appropriations 

Supplementals  are  a major  source  of  much  controversy, 
paperwork  and  politicking  in  City  Hall.  They  may  be 
sought  for  any  of  several  reasons,  e.g.: 

1)  A program  may  turn  out  to  be  more  costly  than 
had  originally  been  anticipated,  as  a result  of  in- 
creased workload,  inflation,  inefficiency,  or  other 
factors ; 

2)  The  departments  may  seek  to  initiate  new  or 
expanded  programs  or  operations  in  mid-year;  or  the 
Supervisors  may  pass  ordinances  requiring  increased 
expenditures ; 

3)  Federal  or  state  grants  approved  in  mid-year 
may  have  to  be  budgeted  as  supplementals  themselves, 
or  local  contributions  may  have  to  be  provided;  fed- 
eral and  state  changes  in  on-going  programs  may 
entail  substantially  increased  costs. 
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If  the  original  budget  is  soundly  conceived,  requests 
for  supplementals  should  be  relatively  infrequent.  In 
San  Francisco,  however,  a situation  has  existed  in 
recent  years  where  no  sooner  is  the  Annual  Appropri- 
ation Ordinance  passed  into  law  than  a veritable  flood 
of  supplemental  requests  begins  to  come  in  from  the 
departments.  A great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Mayor's 
budget  staff  during  the  fiscal  year  is  devoted  to  re- 
viewing and  processing  these  requests.  Likewise,  few 
sessions  of  the  Finance  Committee  pass  without  several 
new  requests  for  supplementals. 

The  departments  complain  that  if  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors continue  to  insist  upon  such  "unrealistically" 
low  budgets,  this  flood  is  only  to  be  expected.  In- 
deed, many  departments  maintain  that  implicit  agreements 
often  exist  with  the  elected  officials.  The  finance 
officer  of  a large  department:  "They  cut  us  down,  you 
know,  right  to  the  bone,  just  to  give  the  voters  a show, 
and  tell  us  to  come  back  later  for  the  rest." 

Some  of  the  elected  officials  deny  that  this  goes  on, 
but  others  acknowledge  it.  A Supervisor:  "We  all 
know  they'll  need  more  money,  but  the  question  is, 
how  much?  By  cutting  'em  real  hard,  and  making  'em 
sweat  a bit,  maybe  we  can  sweat  some  of  the  fat  out  of 
' em  too . " 

Even  if  it's  inevitable  that  a given  supplemental  will 
have  to  be  approved,  the  Mayor,  Supervisors  and  Con- 
troller may  still  attempt  to  "squeeze  the  juice  out" 
by  delaying  approval  as  long  as  possible.  To  these 
cost-conscious  officials,  every  additional  day  that 
passes  while  a supplemental  sits  dormant  upon  a desk 
represents  a victory  in  defense  of  the  public  fisc. 

It's  important  to  understand  that  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors often  use  supplementals  as  a means  of  securing 
departmental  co-operation  on  matters  completely  separated 
from  the  particular  request  itself.  A Supervisor: 

"Suppose  some  people  come  in  to  see  me 
and  ask  me  to  do  something  about  how 
Public  Works  or  someone  is  lousing  up 
their  neighborhood.  Well,  there's 
usually  nothing  I can  do  directly, 
the  Charter  and  all,  you  know.  But 
I'll  give  them  [DPW]  a call:  'Hi,  pall 

Listen,  I just  need  a little  inform- 
ation. I've  got  some  complaints  about 
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such-and-such  and  I'm  just  wondering 
what  the  situation  is...  uh  hunh... 
okay.  Just  curious.  Oh  I By  the 
way  I You  know  that  supplemental 
you  got  in  up  here?  Listen,  do  you 
really  need  those  three  dumptrucks? 

Sure  you  can't  get  by  just  another 
year. . . ?" 

A member  of  the  Mayor's  budget  staff  throws  additional 
light  upon  the  politics  of  supplementals : 

"A  lot  of  times  the  department  heads 
are  just  trying  to  get  someone  off 
their  backs.  So  they'll  go  through 
all  the  motions,  knowing  that  we 
don't  have  the  money,  but  at  least 
they'll  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  tried , and  that  it's  all 
our  fault  up  here . " 

Very  recently,  some  top  City  officials  have  begun 
taking  steps  to  cut  down  on  the  use  of  supplementals. 
The  Supervisors  have  directed  their  Budget  Analyst  to 
"get  tough" , and  have  passed  an  ordinance  requiring 
that  any  supplemental  request  for  an  item  which  had 
originally  been  included  in  the  annual  budget  request, 
but  was  deleted  by  the  Mayor  or  Supervisors,  be  so 
identified.  Supervisor  John  Molinari,  going  one 
step  further,  sought  to  pass  legislation  requiring 
such  repeated  requests  to  obtain  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Board  for  approval.  On  the  other  side  of 
City  Hall,  The  Mayor  has  instructed  all  departments 
to  consult  with  George  Grubb  even  before  submitting 
any  supplemental  requests.  Through  these  measures. 
City  officials  hope  that  any  cost  savings,  or  rev- 
enue increases,  achieved  during  the  fiscal  year 
will  remain  available  for  property  tax  relief  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 


2c)  Freezes 


If,  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year,  revenues 
begin  to  lag  behind  expectations,  initiatives  must 
be  taken  to  either  obtain  other  revenues  or  to  cur- 
tail expenditures.  The  Controller  may  independently 
slap  a freeze  on  certain  categories  of  spending. 

Early  in  1972,  for  example,  when  it  became  obvious  that 
sewer  tax  revenues  would  be  held  up  in  the  confusion 
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following  the  President's  wage  and  price  freezes,  the 
Controller  curtailed  all  equipment  expenditures.  If 
ear-marked  revenues  appear  doubtful,  he  can  freeze 
requisitions  from  the  specific  departments  affected. 
Departraents  who  wish  to  be  excepted  from  any  of  these 
freezes  must  be-r,  scrape  and  take  vows  before  the 
altar  of  frugality. 

A freeze  may  be  more  or  less  explicit.  Letters  may 
go  out  to  the  affected  departments,  or  the  departments 
may  simply  begin  to  to  find  that  their  requisitions 
are  taking  an  extraordinarily  long  time  to  be  approved. 
It's  obvious  that  in  thus  exercising  his  authority, 
the  Controller  is  straddling  the  line  between  admin- 
istrative and  policy  decision-making. 

The  Mayor  can  impose  freezes  of  particular  intensity 
by  virtue  of  his  control  over  personnel  authorizations. 
Vacancies  which  occur  through  retirement,  dismissal, 
voluntary  separation  or  other  cause  cannot  be  filled 
automatically;  the  department  must  secure  mayoral 
approval  before  requesting  replacement  personnel  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Mayor  can  delay 
such  approval,  or  may  refuse  it  altogether.  Both 
save  money. 

Job  freezes  are  a clumsy  way  of  reducing  expenditures. 
Departments  with  high  turnover  are  inconvenienced 
more  than  stable  ones,  regardless  of  relative  need. 
Increased  workloads  are  imposed  haphazardly.  Workers 
may  have  to  assume  increased  responsibilities  without 
receiving  appropriate  compensation  adjustments.  Es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  an  "informal"  job  freeze, 
workers  cannot  be  sure  how  long  the  situation  will 
continue.  All  this  can  be  frustrating  and  demoralizing. 
Of  course,  if  revenues  are  indeed  lagging,  some  cuts 
must  be  made,  and  job  freezes  are  defended  as  a par- 
ticularly quick  and  easy  expedient.  Some  City  officials 
claim  further  that  they  serve  to  effectively  "tighten 
up"  over-staffed  and  under-motivated  departments. 


3)  Surpluses 

Surplus  management  is  a subject  of  continuing  contro- 
versy. Once  upon  a time  local  elected  officials  had 
a penchant  for  accumulating  large  and  peculiarly  un- 
accounted for  surpluses.  These  were  put  to  a variety  of 
uses,  such  as  bailing  out  inefficient  departments  and/or 
inconvenienced  political  allies.  Thus  the  framers  of 
the  1932  Charter  took  pains  to  limit  general  fund 
surpluses,  and  to  deny  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  easy 
access  to  the  large  public  utility  surpluses. 
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The  term  "surplus"  is  commonly  used  to  designate  any 
of  several  quite  different  fiscal  conditions,  and  the 
term  is  currently  out  of  favor  among  municipal  account- 
ants. The  most  commonly  encountered  species  of 
"surpluses"  include: 

a)  Unappropriated  Balances  - These  exist  when  more 
revenues  accrue  to  a fund  than  had  been  originally 
estimated,  or  when  a certain  portion  of  revenues  are 
deliberately  allowed  to  remain  unappropriated.  The 
Chief  Administrative  Officer,  for  example,  intention- 
ally leaves  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
Publicity  and  Advertizing  Fund  unappropriated,  to  be 
used  for  tax  relief. 

b)  Unencumbered  Appropriations  - When  a portion 
of  an  appropriation  has  been  reserved  for  a specific 
expenditure,  but  has  not  yet  been  actually  spent, 
it's  said  to  be  encumbered . In  any  account,  portions 
of  the  total  appropriation  have  either  been  spent, 
encumbered,  or  remain  unencumbered.  This  last  portion, 
then,  is  legally  available  to  be  transferred  elsewhere, 
if  need  arises.  Unencumbered  balances  existing  at 

the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  are  transferred  into  the 
Cash  Reserve  Fund  (see  below) . 

c)  Reserves  - A reserve  is  an  intentional,  reg- 
ularly budgeted  "surplus,"  created  to  provide  for 
specific  contingencies.  San  Francisco  maintains  two 
major  reserve  funds: 

1)  The  Cash  Reserve  Fund  receives,  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  all  unspent  appropriations 
except  those  for  schools,  bond  interest  and 
redemption,  pensions,  trusts  and  utilities. 

The  Cash  Reserve  Fund  is  used  to  meet  those 
financial  obligations  which  may  come  due  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  necessary  revenues.  The 
first  installments  on  the  property  tax,  for 
example,  are  not  received  until  November;  bills 
coming  due  during  the  first  Quarter  may  thus 
be  paid  out  of  the  cash  reserve. 

If  the  balance  in  this  fund  reaches  ten  percent 
of  the  total  current  or  preceding  year's  tax  levy, 
further  additions  require  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
Supervisors  and  Controller.  At  the  end  of  Fiscal 
1972,  the  Cash  Reserve  Fund  contained  $43.5 
million,  just  under  the  ten  percent  figure. 
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2)  The  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  is  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  "emergencies,"  as  defined  in  the 
Charter.  Section  2.301  defines  emergencies  as 
conditions  threatening  the  "...  preservation 
of  public  peace,  property,  health,  safety, 
or...  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  any  City 
and  County  department."  The  last  phrase,  es- 
pecially, has  been  construed  quite  liberally. 
Many  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
programs  deliberately  underfunded  by  the  Mayor 
and  Supervisors,  for  example,  will  be  bailed  out 
later  in  the  year  via  the  Emergency  Reserve. 

At  the  close  of  Fiscal  1972,  the  Emergency 
Reserve  Fund  contained  about  $1.5  million. 


d)  Utility  Surpluses  - The  four  public  utility 
departments  - Water,  the  Port,  Ketch  Hetchy,  and  the 
Airport  - finance  both  their  operations  and  their  im- 
provements entirely  out  of  revenues.  These  monopoly 
enterprises  have  been  quite  lucrative  affairs,  and  rev- 
enues have  consistently  surpassed  expenditures  over 
the  years.  The  Charter  provides  that  if  the  resulting 
surpluses  in  any  utility  fund  exceed  twenty  five  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  any  one  year,  the  Super- 
visors may  transfer  that  excess  to  the  General  Fund. 

Obviously,  the  Supervisors  would  love  to  get  ahold  of 
this  booty  - after  all,  it's  just  sitting  there,  while 
the  rest  of  the  City  departments  are  crying  for  funds. 
The  utilities,  however,  have  their  own  ideas:  they 
earned  the  money,  why  shouldn't  they  keep  it?  They 
claim  that  the  surpluses  are  being  accumulated  to  fi- 
nace  future  construction  projects,  thus  obviating 
the  need  to  issue  expensive  revenue  bonds.  The  Sup- 
ervisors retort  that  this  money  is  needed  elsewhere, 
now,  and  that  the  utilities  have  never  had  any  trouble 
receiving  favorable  .interest  rates  on  their  bonds. 

After  one  successful  supervisorial  "raid"  on  Water 
Department  surpluses  several  years  ago,  the  utilities 
have  made  certain  that  any  balances  above  twenty-five 
percent  are  quickly  transferred  into  specific  project 
accounts  - even  if  actual  expenditures  are  not  con- 
templated for  as  long  as  ten  years  in  the  future. 

In  response,  the  Supervisors  have  taken  to  such  measures 
as  cutting  all  requests  for  Water  Department  capital 
improvements  to  zero,  hoping  to  pressure  the  Department 


into  parting  with  some  of  its  wealth,  or,  failing  this, 
to  thereby  build  up  the  surplus  to  the  necessary  twenty 
five  percent  level  allowing  the  Supervisors  independently 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  loot. 

The  most  recent  successful  "raid"  on  utility  surpluses 
occurred  in  1973,  when  the  San  Francisco  International 
Airport  was  pressured  into  transferring  some  $1  million 
per  year  to  the  General  Fund,  under  threat  of  imposition 
of  a burdensome  system  of  "landing  fees." 


FISCAL  CONTROL 


Fiscal  control  is  the  process  of  ensuring  that  all 
expenditures  are  legal,  timely,  and  within  the  amounts 
appropriated.  Responsibility  for  such  control  is  vested, 
appropriately  enough,  with  the  Controller.  He  must 
set  up  and  operate  all  controlling  accounts,  and  has 
full  responsibility  for  the  receipt,  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  City  and  County  funds.  He  exercises 
numerous  specific  control  powers  regarding  purchasing, 
payrolls,  sale  of  City  property,  letting  of  contracts 
and  managment  of  the  municipal  debt. 

San  Francisco's  system  of  fiscal  controls  is  widely 
recognized  as  something  of  an  anachronism.  It  repre- 
sents a legacy  from  an  earlier  period,  a time  when 
both  petty  and  gross  corruption  were  more  prevalent 
than  they  appear  to  be  today.  The  framers  of  the 
present  Charter,  in  a fit  of  righteously  indignant 
over-reaction,  saw  to  it  that  not  one  single  dime 
could  be  spent  without  intensive  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
troller's Office.  As  one  observer  has  put  it:  City 
Hall  operates  fully  in  accord  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles...  of  1932. 

A Supervisor  put  it  this  way: 

"Boy,  they  sure  went  overboard  with  the 
Charter.  So  now  we're  honest;  maybe 
powerless , maybe  incompetent,  but 
honest,  you  bet.  I mean,  there's  no 
way  you  could  get  away  with  anything. 
Everyone's  always  around,  poking  their 
noses  into  things,  asking  questions. 

On  a slow  day  the  reporters  come  in 
here  and  go  through  our  telegrams. 

And  besides,  you  just  don't  do,  like, 
giving  out  paving  contracts  to  your 
brother-in-law  any  more." 
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There  are,  of  course,  contrary  opinions.  A member  of 
(not  surprisingly)  the  Controller's  Office  felt  that 
streamlining  the  control  system  would  be  "crazy...  a 
license  to  steal."  Others  point  to  the  sorry  experiences 
of  the  BART  District  (several  years  back)  and  Model 
Cities  (quite  recently)  as  examples  of  what  can  happen 
when  fiscal  controls  are  liberalized. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  the  costs  of  complying  with 
our  fiscal  control  requirements  actually  exceed  the  losses 
that  such  a relaxation  might  encourage.  Not  only  must 
a sizable  staff  be  maintained  in  the  Controller's 
Office,  but  each  department  must  devote  many  worker 
hours  to  shuffling  the  requisite  papers.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  benefits  of  strict  fiscal 
controls  are  not  so  much  monetary  as  they  are  political. 
Even  a triffling  misuse  of  public  funds  can  have  a major 
impact  upon  public  confidence  in  and  respect  for  City 
government. 

It's  at  least  as  likely,  however,  that  such  confidence 
and  respect  is  even  more  jeopardized  by  the  continuing 
inability  of  City  Hall  to  perform,  to  address  with 
purpose  and  dispatch  the  char^ging  needs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  fiscal  control  procedures  which  impede 
improper,  undesirable  activities  must,  of  necessity, 
also  impede  proper,  highly  desirable  activities.  What's 
more,  the  emphasis  on  fiscal  control  in  all  aspects  of 
City  operations  tends,  over  a period  of  time,  to  incul- 
cate a narrow,  unimaginative,  "accounting"  mentality 
among  municipal  employees.  Not  surprisingly,  many 
top  and  upper-middle  level  department  administrators 
come  from  backgrounds  in  accounting. 
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A.  Summary  of  Charter  Provisions 


This  is  a summary  of  Article  VI  - THE  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL 
ADMINISTRATION  - of  the  Charter  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  approved  in  1932,  re-codified  in  1971. 

Copies  of  the  complete  Charter  are  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Clerk's  Office,  room 
235  City  Hall.  Copies  are  available  for  purchase  from 
the  Purchasing  Department,  room  270  City  Hall,  for  $14.75. 


ARTICLE  VI:  THE  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  ONE:  FISCAL  YEAR 

(section:)  6.100  - Date  of  Commencement 

(paragraph:)  1.  Fiscal  years  begin  on  July  1. 


CHAPTER  TWO:  THE  BUDGET 

6.200  - Preparation  and  Submission  of  Budget  Estimates 

1.  Department  heads  shall  file  their  budget  requests  with 
their  Board,  Commission  or  Officer  for  review. 

2.  These  requests  shall  be  filed  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Control ler. 

3.  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  Board  of  Education 
shall  hold  public  budget  hearings. 

4.  Two  copies  of  the  budget  requests  as  approved  by  the 
Board,  Commission  or  Officer  must  be  filed  with  the  Controller 
no  later  than  February  1. 

5.  The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  determines  how  far 
in  advance  he  wishes  to  receive  the  budget  requests  from  his 
departments. 

6.  The  Controller  shall  check  the  requests,  can  demand 
additional  information,  and  shall  transmit  the  budget  to  the 
Mayor  not  later  than  March  1. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  the  Controller  must  transmit  a 
summary  and  recapitulation  of  the  budget,  broken  down  by 
object  of  expenditure  and  department.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
figures  for  the  current  and  previous  fiscal  years  must  be 
included. 

8.  Also  to  be  transmitted  are  estimates  of  a)  the 
unencumbered  balances  ("surpluses")  in  each  City  fund  as  of 
July  1,  and  b)  bond  interest  and  redemption  payments  and  other 
fixed  charges. 
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A.  Summary  of  Charter  Provisions 


This  is  a summary  of  Article  VI  - THE  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL 
ADMINISTRATION  - of  the  Charter  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  approved  in  1932,  re-codified  in  1971. 

Copies  of  the  complete  Charter  are  available  for  inspec- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Clerk's  Office,  room 
235  City  Hall.  Copies  are  available  for  purchase  from 
the  Purchasing  Department,  room  270  City  Hall,  for  $14.75. 


ARTICLE  VI:  THE  BUDGET  AND  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  ONE:  FISCAL  YEAR 

(section:)  6.100  - Date  of  Commencement 

(paragraph:)  1.  Fiscal  years  begin  on  July  1. 


CHAPTER  TWO:  THE  BUDGET 

6.200  - Preparation  and  Submission  of  Budget  Estimates 

1.  Department  heads  shall  file  their  budget  requests  with 
their  Board,  Commission  or  Officer  for  review. 

2.  These  requests  shall  be  filed  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Controller. 

3.  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  Board  of  Education 
shall  hold  public  budget  hearings. 

4.  Two  copies  of  the  budget  requests  as  approved  by  the 
Board,  Commission  or  Officer  must  be  filed  with  the  Controller 
no  later  than  February  1. 

5.  The  Chief  Administrative  Officer  determines  how  far 
in  advance  he  wishes  to  receive  the  budget  requests  from  his 
departments. 

6.  The  Controller  shall  check  the  requests,  can  demand 
additional  information,  and  shall  transmit  the  budget  to  the 
Mayor  not  later  than  March  1. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  the  Controller  must  transmit  a 
summary  and  recapitulation  of  the  budget,  broken  down  by 
object  of  expenditure  and  department.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
figures  for  the  current  and  previous  fiscal  years  must  be 
included. 

8.  Also  to  be  transmitted  are  estimates  of  a)  the 
unencumbered  balances  ("surpluses")  in  each  City  fund  as  of 
July  1,  and  b)  bond  interest  and  redemption  payments  and  other 
fixed  charges. 
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6.201  - Form  of  Budget  Estimates 


1.  The  estimates  submitted  by  each  department  shall 

include: 


a)  estimates  of  total  budget  requests,  plus  a pro- 
posed work  program; 

b)  statements  of:  previous  fiscal  year  expenditures; 
expenditures  for  first  six  months  of  current  fiscal  year;  est- 
imates for  last  six  months  of  current  fiscal  year; 

c)  justifications  for  any  increases  or  decreases; 

d)  schedules  of  job  positions  and  classifications; 

e)  other  information  as  the  Mayor  or  CAO  may  demand. 


6.202  - Preparation  and  Submission  of  Capital  Improvement 

Program 

1.  Not  later  than  Oct.  1,  all  departments  must  file  with 
City  Planning  a schedule  of  proposed  capital  improvements  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years. 

2.  City  Planning  shall  transmit  to  the  Mayor,  Supervisors, 
Controller  and  departments,  by  Jan.  20,  a report  recommending  a 
program  of  capital  improvements. 

3.  The  report  shall  state  whether  proposed  projects  conform 
to  the  Master  Plan;  if  not.  City  Planning  must  work  with  the  depart- 
ment to  correct  it  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  City  Planning  may  recommend  projects  on  its  own  initiative. 

5.  City  Planning  must  also  review  any  supplemental  capital 
improvement  proposals. 

6.  No  appropriations  for  capital  improvements  may  be  made 
without  prior  review  by  City  Planning. 


6 . 203  - Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Mayor 

1.  The  Mayor  may  hold  public  hearings;  he  may  "increase, 
decrease  or  reject"  any  item,  except  regarding  personnel,  materials, 
supplies,  or  contractual  services;  increases  in  capital  improvements 
require  City  Planning  review;  public  utility  requests  funded  out 

of  their  own  revenues  may  not  be  increased. 

2.  The  Mayor  shall  transmit  the  budget,  and  a draft  of  the 
Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance,  to  the  Supervisors,  not  later  than 
April  15. 


^.20^  - Pubi  i cation 

1.  Both  the  budget,  and  the  proposed  Annual  Appropriation 
Ordinance,  must  be  published.  The  published  budget  is  to  detail 
objects  of  expenditures;  personnel  positions  and  capital  outlays; 
and  comparisons  with  previous  and  current  fiscal  years. 
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6.205  - Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 


1.  B/S  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  on  budget  and  ordinance. 

2.  B/S  may  decrease  or  reject  any  item,  but  may  not 
increase  except  upon  request  of  Mayor  and  department. 

3.  B/S  may  increase  capital  improvements. 

4.  B/S  may  not  increase  requests  of  public  utilities  funded 
out  of  their  own  revenues. 

5.  Two-thirds  vote  needed  to  approve  any  public  utilities 
requests  in  excess  of  their  own  revenues. 

6.  (limitations  on  utility  requests  to  be  financed  out  of 
revenues  other  than  their  own.) 

7.  Budget  shall  be  adopted,  and  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance 
passed,  not  earlier  than  May  15,  nor  later  than  June  1. 


6.206  - Veto 

1.  The  Mayor  has  ten  days  in  which  to  veto  items;  B/S  shall 
act  on  any  vetos  not  later  than  June  20. 


6.207  - Annual  Salary  Ordinance 

1.  Numbers  and  rates  of  compensation  for  all  positions  approved 
by  the  B/S  shall  be  established  by  ordinance,  passed  at  the  same  time 
as  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance;  Civil  Service  classifications  must 
be  included;  modifications  may  be  made  during  the  year  by  amendment. 


6. 208  - Tax  Levy 

1.  A tax  shall  be  levied  not  later  than  Sept.  15,  sufficient 
to  balance  the  budget. 


CHAPTER  THREE:  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

6.300  - Effect  of  Appropriation  Ordinance 

1.  The  Annual  Appropriaton  Ordinance  becomes  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Controller  sets  up  his  accounts;  non-departmental  expend- 
itures (e.g.,  bond  interest  and  redemption)  shall  be  administered 
by  the  CAO. 


6.301  - Allotments 


The  Controller  shall  set  up  allotment  schedules;  revenue  est- 
imates shall  be  revised  monthly;  if  a shortage  is  developing.  Control- 
ler shall  hold  back  appropriate  expenditures;  allotments  may  be 
modified  upon  request  of  department.  Commission,  CAO,  and  with 
approval  of  Controller. 
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6.302  - Encumbrances 


1.-2.  Controller  shall  keep  detailed  accounts  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 
3.  - 4.  No  obligations  involving  expenditure  of  money  shall  be  increased 
"...without  the  Controller  having  certified  that  sufficient  funds  exist..." 


6.303  - Disbursements 

1.-3.  The  Controller  shall  audit  all  department  requests  to  spend  money 
to  determine  "correctness"  in  all  particulars;  if  unsatisfied,  he  can  approve  a 
portion  of  the  request,  or  may  return  it  to  the  department;  he  may  carry  out 
investigations  and  inspections  of  the  "quality,  quantity  and  condition"  of  City 
services,  materials,  etc. 


6.304  - Disbursements  in  Advance  of  Revenues 


1.  A Cash  Reserve  Fund  (see  section  6.306)  may  be  established,  for: 

a)  payment  of  any  expenditures  during  a fiscal  year  which  become  due  after  the 
close  of  that  year;  b)  payments  during  a fiscal  year  in  advance  of  sufficient 
receipts. 

2.  If  the  Cash  Reserve  Fund  cannot  meet  such  obligations,  temporary  loans 
may  be  had,  at  current  rates  of  interest,  from  unencumbered  balances.  B/S,  Mayor, 
Controller  and  involved  departments  must  all  approve. 

3.  If  obligations  still  cannot  be  met,  the  B/S,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Controller  and  approval  of  the  Mayor,  may  issue  tax  anticipation  notes. 


6.305  - Transfers 


1.  Transfers  of  unencumbered  balances  between  departments  may  be  made  upon 
recommendation  of  CAO  or  Commission,  with  approval  of  Mayor  and  B/S;  transfers 
between  accounts  within  a department  may  be  made  upon  recommendation  of  CAO  or 
Commission,  with  approval  of  Controller. 


6.306  - Cash  Reserve  Fund  and  Supplemental  Appropriations 

1.  An>  appropriations  unspent  at  the  close  of  a fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  a Cash  Reserve  Fund,  for  use  as  detailed  in  section  6.304.  If  the 
balance  of  this  fund  reaches  10%  of  the  current  or  previous  tax  levy,  however, 
approval  of  Mayor,  B/S  and  Controller  is  necessary  for  such  transfer. 

2.  - 3.  Any  balance  not  transferred  shall  be  held  as  surplus;  this  may  be 
used  to  reduce  next  year's  tax  levy,  or  as  supplemental  funds  for  current  year. 

4.  Other  supplemental  appropriations  may  be  made  upon  certification  by 
Controller  that  sufficient  funds  exist.  Normal  budget  procedures  are  followed. 


6.307  - Emergency  Reserve  Fund 

1.  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  may  be  established  for  use  during  City  Emerg- 
encies (strictly  defined  by  Charter  sections  2.301  and  3.100) 

2.  Unused  balances  in  this  fund  shall  remain,  and  not  be  transfered  out. 
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B.  Summary  of  Administrative  Code 


This  is  a summary  of  Chapter  3 - BUDGET  PROCEDURE  - of  the 
Administrative  Code  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Administrative  Code  is  amended  by  means  of 
ordinances  passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Copies  of  the  complete  Administrative  Code  are  available 
for  inspection  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Clerk's 
Office,  room  235  City  Hall.  Copies  are  available  for 
purchase,  but  these  are  over  a decade  old;  a new  printing 
is  scheduled  for  spring  of  1974. 


CHAPTER  3:  BUDGET  PROCEDURE 


Section  3 . 01  - Electronic  Data  Processing  Requests 

No  budget  requests  regarding  computer  services  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  until  reviewed 
by  the  Controller's  Office  and  approved  by  the  Electron- 
ic Data  Processing  Priority  Committee. 

3 . 1 - Introduction  and  publication  of  budget 

When  the  Mayor  presents  the  proposed  budget  and  Annual 
Appropriation  Ordinance  to  the  B/S , that  constitutes 
formal  introduction,  and  those  items  should  be  pub- 
lished as  required. 

3 . 2 - Deadlines  re  Annual  Salary  Ordinance 

Administrative  provisions  of  the  Annual  Salary  Ordinance 
must  be  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
the  B/S  by  April  1,  and  published  along  with  the  other 
budget  documents . 

3 . 3 - Finance  Committee  receipt  and  return  of  documents 

When  received  from  the  Mayor,  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
transmits  the  proposed  budget  and  related  materials 
directly  to  the  Finance  Committee.  They  must  return  it 
to  the  full  Board  by  May  15. 

3 . 4 - Supplemental  Budget  Requests 

All  supplemental  budget  requests  must  be  in  to  the  B/S 
by  April  15,  except  those  caused  by  civil  service  class- 
ification changes. 
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3 . 5  - Deadlines  for  hearings ^ consideration^  etc,  of  budget 


(see  appendix  C,  Budget  Calendar) 

3 . 6 - Holiday 

When  June  1 is  a holiday,  budget  and  related  materials  must 
be  processed  earlier. 

3 . 7 - Finance  Committee  Authority 

The  Finance  Committee  has  authority  to  demand  reports  and 
other  information  from  all  City  departments  on  budget  and 
fiscal  matters. 

3 . 8 - Controller  is  required  to  assist  Clerk  of  the  Board 
in  preparation  of  the  budget. 

3 . 9 - Controller  is  requested  to  number  pages  of  the  budget 
document  sequentially,  and  to  provide  adequate  cross  references. 

3.10  - Civil  Service  numbers 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  requested  to  give  numbers  and 
identification  to  all  subdivisions  within  a department,  showing 
the  types  and  numbers  of  persons  employed,  for  the  annual 
appropriation  ordinance. 

3.11  - Department  heads  requested  to  list  number  of  employees 
in  each  major  division  of  their  departments. 

3.12  - All  departments  must  operate  within  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  B/S  in  their  budgets. 

3.13  - Art  Commission 

The  Art  Commission  must  review  all  department  requests  for 
adornment  of  buildings,  and  forward  recommendations  to  the 
Mayor  and  B/S. 

3 . 14  - State  and  Federal  Legislation 

Any  state  or  federal  legislation  initiated  by  City  departments 
must  specify  whether  outside  funding  will  be  available  for 
any  increased  costs  involved;  without  this  specification,  the 
B/S  can't  approve  it. 

3.15  - Supplementals 

Any  supplemental  appropriation  requests  for  items  previously 
included  in  the  annual  budget  request,  but  rejected  by  the 
Mayor  or  Supervisors,  must  contain  mention  of  this  earlier 
rejection. 
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C.  Budget  Calendar 


This  appendix  contains  the  City's  general  budget  cal- 
endar, that  which  goes  into  effect  after  preparation 
of  departmental  requests.  Each  department,  of  course, 
has  its  own  calendar  for  internal  budget  preparation; 
these  are  described  in  appendix  D. 

We've  presented  the  budget  calendar  in  three  forms: 

a)  graphical  (operating  and  capital  improvement 
budget  calendars  are  presented  separately) 

b)  Charter  and  Administrative  Code  excerpts  (pre- 
pared by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors) 

c)  combined  narrative  and  graphical  (prepared  by 
the  Controller's  Budget  Division  for  use  by 
the  departments) 

Some  persons  learn  more  easily  from  one  form,  some  from 
another.  An  ideal  way  to  familiarize  oneself  with  the 
budget  calendar  is  to  procede  chronologically  through 
all  three  forms  simultaneously;  each  will  help  clarify 
the  others. 
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ANNUAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 
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Outline  of  BudRet  Procedure 
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March  1,  1972 


When  June  1st  (date  for  final  passage  of  the  Annual  Appropriation 
Ordinance)  is  a holiday,  the  budget  must  be  adopted  not 
later  than  May  19th  (Admin.  Code  Sec.  3.6). 

19.  On  May  25th,  or  if  a holiday,  on  the  prior  legal  day,  the  Board 

of  Supeirvisors  shall  pass  for  second  reading  the  Annual 
Appropriation  Ordinance  and  the  Annual  Salary  Ordinance 
(Admin.  Code  Sec.  3.5). 

When  June  1st  is  a holiday,  the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance 
and  the  Annual  Salary  Ordinance  shall  be  passed  for  second 
reading  not  later  than  May  23rd  (Admin,  Code  Sec.  3.6). 

20.  On  June  1st  (Admin.  Cede  Sec.  3.5;  not  later  than  June  1st; 

charter  Sac.  6.205),  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  finally 
pass  the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance,  and  the  Annual 
Salary  Ordinance  (Charter  Sec.  6.207;  Admin.  Code  Sec.  3.5). 

When  June  1st  is  a holiday,  the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance 
shall  be  finally  passed  not  later  than  May  31st  (Admin. 

Code  Sec.  3.6),  and,  concurrently  therewith,  the  Annual 
Salary  Ordinance  shall  be  finally  passed  (Charter  Sec. 6. 207). 

21.  Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordi- 

nance from  the  Clerk,  the  Mayor  may  veto  any  item  in  whole 
or  in  part,  except  items  for  bond  interest  and  redemption 
and  other  fixed  charges  (Charter  Sec.  6.206). 

22.  Not  later  than  June  20th.  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  act  on 

the  Mayor's  veto  (Charter  Sec.  6.206). 


ROBERT  J.  DOLAN 
Clerk  of  the  Board 


Note  the  differences  between  this  calendar, 
based  on  the  formal  schedules  set  by  the 
Charter  and  Codes,  and  the  Controller's 
calendar  (next  page)  based  on  the  deadlines 
set  by  administrative  prerogative,  notably 
the  Mayor's  decision  in  August  of  1973  to 
push  the  budget  calendar  up  by  two  months. 
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rEADLIVTS* 

1973  SEP  26  (Mornir.K) 

SEP  27  (Afternoon)  Departner.tel  budget  conference  at  Room  300,  101  Orove  Street  (Public  Health  Building  Audi- 
torium). Work  copies  prepared  bj  Controller  distributed. 

OCT  1 Proposed  capital  improvements  filed  with  City  Planning. 


OCT  12 


Budget  work  copies  to  be  returned  by  departments  with  prior  year  budget  statistics  and  budget  history 
verified,  plus  tentative  submission  of  "A"  sheets  with  worksheet  supporting  computations  for  1976-75 
request. 


OCT  29  Work  copies  on  preprinted  form  3-part  returned  to  departments  fcr  insertion  of  departmental  requests  for 
1976-75  with  calculation  fop  Social  Security  requirements  based  on  personal  services  requested  on  OCT.  12. 


a)  departments  to  complete  only  requests  for  1976-1975 

b)  1st  six  months  and  last  six  months  tcbe  completed  at  a later  date 

NOV  9 Personal  service  estimates  ("A"  sheets)  returned. 

NOV  25  Last  day  to  return  work  copies  with  request  amounts  and  reference  index  inserted  (signed  by  CAO,  Board  or 
Commission)  (Section  6,200  as  amended  by  Mayor's  letter  dated  Julj'  I8,  197?) 

NOV  30  Work  copies  on  preprinted  forms  distributed  to  Mayor  and  departments.  Departments  to  insert  1st  six  months  [ 
and  last  six  months.  Department  to  submit  explanation  sheets  and  work  programs. 


1976  JAN  1 Departments  to  submit  first  six  months  and  last  six  months  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 


JAN  18  City  Planning  reports  on  Capital  Improvements  to  Mayor,  Supervisors  and  Controller. 


JAN  21  Controller  to  return  budget  masters  to  departments  for  signatures. 

FEB  6 Mayor  to  transmit  his  proposed  budget  to  Controller  for  transmittal  to  Board  of  Supervisors  with  draft 

of  Appropriation  Ordinance. 

FEB  IS  Controller  to  file  with  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Maj'or  the  printed  budget  and  Controller's  proposed 
Appropriation  Ordinance. 

FEB  25  Publication  of  Mayor's  Budget. 

APR  1 Sala)ry  Ordinance  Administrative  provisions  submitted  to  Board  by  Civil  Service  Commission.  Board  will 
direct  Controller  to  adjust  for  salary  standardization  and  the  mandatary  fringe  benefits. 

APR  15  Supplemental  budget  requests  approved  by  Mayor  are  submitted  to  Controller  for  transmission  to  the  Board. 
S\4>plementals  will  include  requests  for  corrections  of  Mayor's  tentative  budget. 

MAY  6 Finance  Committee  must  have  completed  review  of  the  proposed  budget  and  the  appropriation  ordinance. 


MAY  20  Board  adopts  budget. 

MAY  26  Board  passes  for  second  reading  the  annual  appropriation  ordinance  and  the  annual  salary  ordinance. 
MAY  31  Final  passage  of  annual  appropriation  ordinance  and  the  annual  salary  ordinance. 


JUH  17  Board  to  act  on  any  veto  by  Mayor. 


•The  above  dates  are  deadlines  for  compliance  with  the  charter  and  the  Mayor's  directives.  Departments  should 
oomplate  their  work  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of  these  dates  to  avoid  last-minate  Jane, 


(Prepared  by  Controller's 
Budget  Division) 
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D.  Departmental  Budget  Schedules 


This  appendix  outlines  the  internal  budget  schedules  for 
eleven  major  City  departments.  Similar  schedules  for 
departments  not  listed  here  can  usually  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  department  head;  you'll  either  get  the  word 
directly,  or  be  referred  to  the  assistant  or  staff  per- 
son responsible  for  budget  matters.  We've  listed 
some  of  these  persons  for  each  department.  Absence 
of  a second  name  indicates  that  the  department  head 
performs  the  detail  work  as  well  as  the  policy  work. 

All  schedules  are  those  in  effect  during  the  1973-1974 
fiscal  year,  and  deal,  therefore,  with  budget  requests 
for  the  1974-1975  fiscal  year.  Specific  dates,  of  course 
will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  the  period  alloted  each 
level  of  the  bureaucracy  for  review  and  decision-making 
remains  fairly  stable.  On  occasion,  however,  a depart- 
ment will  undergo  a major  change,  e.g.,  some  responsib- 
ility will  be  shifted  from  a lower  official  to  a higher 
one,  with  appropriate  changes  in  the  budget  schedule. 

If  you're  planning  to  lobby  any  specific  official  on 
budget  matters,  be  sure  to  confirm  his  or  her  exact  pos- 
ition in  the  sequence. 

The  schedules  listed  here  are  those  dealing  with  operat- 
ing budget  requests.  Capital  improvement  requests  usu- 
ally go  through  the  same  procedures,  but  somewhat  earlier 
as  these  have  to  be  ready  for  the  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment by  October.  Many  capital  improvement  requests  go 
from  the  departments  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
which  draws  up  the  detailed  cost  estimates  and  specifi- 
cations, and  then  submits  these  itself  to  City  Planning. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAJ^ 


Budget:  $ 75,990,728 

Employees:  4,435 

Director  of  Public  Health:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Curry,  M.D. 

(558-4068) 

Chief  Accountant:  James  Quigley  (558-3167) 

July/August:  District  health  centers,  hospitals,  bureaus 
and  other  units  work  up  budget  requests. 

Sept.  1:  Requests  submitted  to  Assistant  Directors  for 
review  (see  below) . 

Oct.  1:  Requests  submitted  to  Director  of  Public  Health. 

Nov . T:  Requests  submitted  to  CAO. 

Dec . 1 : To  Controller. 

Curry  meets  and  discusses  budget  policy  with  his  top 
administrators  early  in  the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  submit- 
ted requests  are  rarely  modified. 

When  the  budget  goes  to  the  CAO,  Curry  meets  with  Mellon 
first,  to  discuss  basic  policy  questions.  Following 
this,  Miller  and  Mellon  meet  with  individual  Public 
Health  administrators,  to  discuss  specific  items. 

1)  Hospital  Services 

Assistant  Director,  Hospital  Services:  Joseph  Mignola 

(558-5122) 

Mignola  discusses  budget  matters  with  each  of  the 
hospital  administrators  as  they're  preparing  their 
requests,  but  doesn't  play  a major  policy  role  him- 
sel  f . 


a)  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  - 
Hospital  Administrator:  Charles  Monedero 

(648-8200,  ext.  431) 

Head  Accountant:  Steve  Thompson 

(648-8200,  ext.  677) 

Budget:  $ 29,127,374 
Employees:  1,938 

Monedero  sets  schedules  and  quidelines  in  July; 
Divisions  submit  requests  to  Thompson  in  August. 

b)  Laguna  Honda 

Budget:  $ 13,735,233 

Employees:  1,054 

Hospital  Administrator:  Henry  Sicabaig 
(664-1580) 

Sicabaig  meets  with  his  department  heads,  collects 
"everything  they  want,"  and  sends  it  in,  "as  big 
as  possible." 
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c)  Emergency  Hospital  Service 
Budget:  $ 1,866,912 

Employees:  109 

Hospital  Administrator:  William  Yoes 
(558-3975) 

Yoes  puts  his  budget  together  by  himself; 
likes  to  finish  by  mid-August;  each  year, 
he  asks  for  new  positions. 


2)  Community  Mental  Health  Services 
Budget:  $ 22,180,174 

Employees:  716 

Program  Chief:  Dr.  Barry  Decker,  M.D.  (558-4387) 
Executive  Assistant:  Teresa  DeLuca  (same) 

Only  some  ten  percent  of  the  total  CMHS  budget  comes 
from  local  sources;  the  bulk  is  mainly  state  and 
federal.  The  State  requires  submission  of  an  annual 
County  Plan,  each  March,  which  serves  as  the  basic 
decision-making  and  budget  planning  document.  It 
doesn't  return  from  Sacramento  until  after  the 
deadline  for  approval  of  San  Francisco's  budget. 
Therefore,  CMHS  merely  submits  its  current  budget 
to  the  City  Controller,  with  no  changes.  When  the 
new  budget  comes  down  from  the  state,  usually  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  CMHS  goes  through  its 
actual  budget  process,  using  a massive  supplemental. 


3 ) Professional  Programs  and  Services 


Assistant  Director  of  Public  Health,  Professional 
Programs  and  services:  Lorraine  Smookler,  M.D. 

(558-2097) 

This  office  oversees  a variety  of  DPH  bureaus,  in- 
cluding Health  Education,  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
Dental  Health,  District  Health  Centers,  and  others. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Director  had  been  long  vacant, 
since  Dr.  Curry  left  to  assume  the  Directorship.  Now 
Dr.  Smookler,  promoted  from  Chief  Health  Officer  at 
District  Health  Center  #5,  plans  to  take  a more 
active  role  in  budget  preparation,  and  to  review 
all  requests  before  they  go  to  Curry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


Budget:  $ 34,622,226 

Employees:  1,865 

Director  of  Public  Works:  S.  Myron  Tatarian  (558-3671) 

Head  Accountant:  Lester  Fong  (558-4476) 

Principal  Accountant,  Appropriations  Accounting:  Ed  Fong  (same) 

Summer : Bureaus  begin  working  on  details  for  next  year's 
budget. 

early  October;  Requests  filed  with  Tatarian,  who  holds 

individual  meetings  with  Bureau  heads.  Fong  and 
Fong  perform  technical  review. 

late  October:  Requests  filed  with  CAO. 

early  November:  CAO  and  staff  meet  with  Tatarian  and 
Bureau  heads. 

late  November:  To  Controller. 


1)  Bureau  of  Engineering 

Budget:  $ 2,064,204 

Employees:  396 

City  Engineer:  Robert  C.  Levy  (558-3608) 

Engineering  Administrator:  Fred  Chann  (558-3489) 

Summer : Divisions  begin  drawing  up  requests. 
early  September:  Divisons  submit  requests  to  Chann 
for  technical  review  and  preparation  of  forms . 
mid-September ; Levy  receives  and  reviews  requests. 
late  September;  To  Tatarian. 

The  Divisons  within  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  are 
fairly  autonomous,  and  Levy  rarely  cuts  their  budgets. 

Within  the  Divisions,  some  Sections  likewise  operate  autono- 
mouslv,  e.g.,  the  Electrical,  Structural  and  Mechanical 
Sections  within  the  Division  of  General  Engineering  Services. 

2)  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 

Budget:  $ 2,541,736 

Employees:  173 

Superintendent:  Alfred .Goldberg  (558-3051) 

Assistant  Superintendent:  William  Kastius  (558-3052) 
Principle  Engineer:  Edna  Boney  (same) 

early  September;  Divisions  submit  requests  to  Gold- 
berg; Kastius  and  Boney  perform  technical  review, 
early  October:  To  Tatarian. 
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3)  Bureau  of  Street  Repair 

Budget:  $ 5,054,613 

Employees:  292 

Superintendent:  Charles  F.  McFadden  (558-3916) 
Assistant  Director:  Gordon  D.  Spears  (same) 

Spears  begins  gathering  information  from  the 
Divisions  in  August,  prepares  it  for  presentation  to 
McFadden  in  September,. 

4)  Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning  and  Tree  Planting 

Budget:  $ 5,400,178 

Employees:  350 

Superintendent:  Bernard  Crotty  (558-4057) 
Assistant  Superintendent:  Gerald  Sullivan  (same) 

The  Foremen  begin  submitting  their  requests  to 
Sullivan  in  September;  Sullivan  performs  technical  re- 
view, presents  requests  to  Crotty  in  mid-September. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Budget:  $ 38,784,256 

Employees:  2,451 

Chief  of  Police:  Donald  Scott  (553-1551) 

Commanding  Officer,  Planning  and  Research  Bureau:  Captain 
George  Sully  (553-1101) 

July  23:  Sully  distributes  budget  preparation  forms  and 
instructions  to  Bureau  personnel. 

August  2:  Sully  and  staff  confer  with  Scott,  set  policy 
guidelines;  Sully  begins  preparation  of  work- 
program. 

October  1 : Deadline  for  submittal  of  Bureau  requests  to 
Sully,  for  technical  review. 

November  15:  Requests  forwarded  to  Scott. 

December  13:  Deadline  for  Commission  approval. 

January  22:  to  Controller. 

Communication  between  Chief  Scott  and  his  Bureau  Command- 
ing Officers  is  conducted  alm.ost  exclusively  through 
Sully  and  his  Staff. 

Once  the  Bureaus  submit  their  budgets  to  Sully,  they 
participate  little  in  the  reviews  conducted  by  Scott  or 
the  Commission.  Scott  and  Sully  are  supportive  of 
Bureau  requests  before  the  Commission,  but  Scott  plays 
a major  role  in  determining  the  Department's  new  per- 
sonnel requests. 
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1)  Patrol  Bureau 

Supervising  Captain:  Captain  Jeremiah  Taylor  (553-1396) 

The  nine  geographically  based  patrol  companies 
under  Captain  Taylor  are  given  considerable  autonomy. 

He  makes  few  cuts  in  their  requests,  unless  it's  some- 
thing "totally  unreasonable."  In  recent  years,  company 
requests  for  elaborate  security  systems  (locks,  fences, 
armor,  shields)  have  been  cut. 

2)  Inspectors'  Bureau 

Chief  of  Inspectors:  Captain  Charles  A.  Barca  (553-1481) 

Captain  of  Inspectors:  Captain  Mortimer  Mclnerney 
(553-1482) 

Captain  Mclnerney  is  in  charge  of  budget  prep- 
aration. He  distributes  forms,  confers  with  the  Lieuten- 
ants in  charge  of  each  detail,  and  with  some  of  the  more 
experienced  Inspectors.  He  assembles  and  modifies  their 
requests,  and  puts  them  through  Captain  Barca,  "more  for 
his  information  than  his  action." 

3)  Traffic  Bureau 

Director  of  Traffic:  Captain  Edward  Cummins  (553-1623) 

Administrative  Officer:  Sergeant  John  Jordan  (same) 

Traffic  Divisions  submit  requests  in  early  Septem- 
ber. By  mid-September  Jordan  and  Cummins  have  completed 
their  review,  and  by  late  September  the  final  requests  are 
forwarded  to  Sully. 

4 ) Juvenile  Bureau 

Commanding  Officer:  Captain  Augustus  Bruneman 
(553-1322) 

Bruneman  and  the  three  Lieutenants  in  charge  of 
the  day,  night  and  relief  shifts  sit  down  in  early  Fall 
to  discuss  budget  needs  and  "set  priorites."  Requests 
are  drawn  up  by  Bruneman,  and  submitted  to  Sully  in  mid- 
September  . 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 


Budget:  $ 29,408,892 

Employees:  533 

Director:  William  J.  Dwyer  (876-2212) 

Deputy  Director,  Business  and  Administration:  Victor  Paizis 

(876-2213) 

Head  Accountant:  Mary  Callanan  (876-2216) 

August  22:  Divisions  receive  memo  from  Paizis,  setting 

deadlines  and  rough  guidelines  for  budget  requests. 
September  28:  Divisions  submit  requests  to  Callanan,  for 
technical  review. 

late  October:  Requests  forwarded  to  Dwyer  for  review. 
early  November:  Commissioners  receive  budget  requests. 

November  20:  Deadline  for  final  Commission  approval. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 

Typically,  neither  Dwyer  nor  the  Commission  make  sub- 
stantial modifications  in  the  Division  requests. 


THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Budget:  $15,287,551 

Employees:  355 

Director:  Miriam  Wolff  (391-8000,  ext.  222) 

Port  Comptroller:  John  D.  Yeomans  (391-8000,  ext.  291) 

July : Yeomans  notifies  Divisions  of  budget  schedule. 

September  13:  Deadline  for  submittal  of  Division  requests 
to  Yeomans,  for  study,  consolidation,  costing  and 
other  technical  review. 

September  20:  Requests  forwarded  to  Wolff  for  review.  She 
holds  a formal  meeting  with  top  administrators  to 
discuss  priorities. 

October  10:  Requests  submitted  to  Commission. 

November  14:  Deadline  for  Commission  approval. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 

The  Port  Commission  gives  the  budget  only  perfunctory  re- 
view, and  rarely  makes  modifications. 
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MUNICIPAL  RAILWAY 


Budget:  $ 57,693,715 

Employees:  2,874 

General  Manager  of  Public  Utilities:  John  Crowley  (558-4986) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  Finance:  Dr.  John  M.  Christiansen,  Jr. 

(558-4986) 

General  Manager,  Municipal  Railway:  John  M.  Woods  (558-3214) 

summer:  Operating  Divisions  (Transit  Control,  Engineering, 

Transit  Equipment,  Schedules,  etc.)  prepare  requests. 

late  August:  Divisions  submit  requests  to  General  Accounting 
Office,  for  compilation  and  checking. 

September  25:  Requests  submitted  to  Woods  for  review  and 
approval . 

October  23-25:  Muni  Railway  officials  discuss  requests  with 
Public  Utilities  Commission  Finance  Director  Christ- 
iansen. 

November  5-6:  P.U.C.  General  Manager  Crowley  holds  hearings 
for  Muni  officials  to  present  requests  (not  open 
to  public) . 

November  20:  Budget  requests  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

November  27:  P.U.C.  public  hearings. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 


* CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

Budget:  $ 1,216,458 

Employees:  76 

Director  of  Planning:  Allan  B.  Jacobs  (558-4656) 

Administrative  Assistant:  Marie  Zeller  (same) 

July-August : Individual  administrative  units  (Area  Planning, 
Comprehensive  Planning,  Zoning,  etc.)  prepare 
budget  requests  and  proposed  work  programs,  and 
submit  these  to  Jacobs'  office. 

August  27:  Completion  of  draft  outline  of  proposed  work 
program. 

September  20:  Public  hearing  on  work  program  and  budget. 

Sept.  20  - Nov.  1:  Preparation  of  publication  draft  of 
work  program. 

November  1 : Review  of  work  program  draft,  by  full  Commission  or 
a committee  thereof.  Open  to  public. 

November  15:  Final  Commission  approval. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 
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SHERIFF 


$ 4,697,488 
263 


Budget : 

Employees : 

Sheriff:  Richard  D.  Hongisto  (558-2411) 

Administrative  Assistant:  Steve  Lerner  (558-2411) 

Head  Accountant:  Marion  Shockley  (558-3048) 

late  September:  Sheriff  issues  memo  to  all  Divisions  out- 
lining  budget  policy  and  asking  for  budget  sugges- 
tions. Chief  Deputies  are  instructed  to  confer 
with  Watch  Commanders,  Watch  Commanders  with  line 
deputies . 

Public  hearings  and  workshops  held. 
mid-October : Divisions  submit  requests  to  Sheriff.  Staff 
begins  final  review. 

mid-November : Final  budget  request  approved  by  Sheriff. 
December  1 : To  Controller. 

The  Sheriff's  public  budget  hearings  are  unique  among 
City  departments.  They  are  held  in  a neighborhood 
school  building,  during  the  evening.  Childcare  is 
available.  Eight  separate  workshops  are  held,  and  forms 
are  provided  for  citizens  to  submit  suggestions.  Most 
importantly,  they  are  scheduled  before , not  after,  the 
final  budget  review  takes  place. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Budget:  $ 1,432,931 

Employees:  97 

General  Manager,  Personnel:  Bernard  A.  Orsi  (558-5524) 
Assistant  Secretary:  Thomas  Poulas  (558-2587) 

late  October:  Orsi  sends  memo  to  Divisions  setting  budget 
schedule  and  general  policies. 
early  November:  Deadline  for  Divisions  to  submit  requests. 

They  go  to  Poulas  for  technical  review,  then 
to  Orsi  for  final  review. 
late  November:  Approval  by  Commission. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 

Budget  matters  are  discussed  during  the  weekly  staff  meetings 
held  throughout  the  year.  The  Commission  rarely  modifies 
Orsi's  requests. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Budget:  $ 145,485/372 

Employees:  1,266 

General  Manager:  Ronald  H.  Born  (558-5913) 

Director  of  Administrative  Services:  Masaya  Kakebe  (558-5411) 

1)  new  personnel  for  public  assistance  programs:  Personnel 
requirements  are  based  largely  on  projected  changes  in 
public  assistance  caseloads.  These  are  estimated  per- 
sonally by  Born,  beginning  in  late  August  and  refined 
during  the  following  months.  Final  approval  by  Com- 
mission on  November  16. 

2)  other  items:  Requests  are  received  by  Born's  office 
from  the  various  administrative  units  throughout  the 
year.  These  are  reviewed  by  Born  and  Kakebe  during 
September  and  October,  and  submitted  for  Commission 
approval  in  November. 


* PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Budget:  $ 5,597,889 

Employees:  299 

City  Librarian:  Kevin  Starr  (558-4235) 

Management  Assistant:  Bob  Williams  (same) 

summer:  All  units  begin  drawing  up  requests. 

August  31:  Branch  libraries  submit  requests  to  Chief  of 
Branches;  units  within  Main  Library  submit  re- 
quests to  Chief  of  Main. 

September  14:  Chiefs  submit  requests  to  City  Librarian's 
office  for  review. 

October  10:  Requests  forwarded  to  Budget  and  Operations 
Committee  of  Library  Commission  for  review. 
October  17:  Budget  and  Operations  Committee  formally 
approves  budget. 

October  30:  Budget  forwarded  to  Library  Commission. 
November  1 1 : Commission  approves  budget,  during  public 
meeting . 

December  1:  To  Controller. 

The  Library  uses  a program  budget  for  internal  decision- 
making; after  Commission  approval,  it  must  be  translated 
into  line-item  terms  for  the  Controller.  The  Library 
Commission,  and  especially  the  Budget  and  Operations 
Committee  (chaired  by  Madlyn  Day;  other  members  rotate), 
takes  an  active  part  in  Library  budget  and  fiscal  affairs 
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RECREATION  AND  PARK  DEPARTMENT 


Budget:  $ 20, 912, lie 

Employees:  895 

General  Manager:  Joseph  Caver ly  (558-3354) 

Executive  Assistant:  Thomas  Malloy  (558-3355) 

Business  Manager:  Paul  Yuke  (558-5023) 

Assistant  Business  Manager:  Glen  Beauchamp  (558-4578) 
Superintendent  of  Recreation:  Joseph  Misuraca  (558-4266) 
Superintendent  of  Parks:  Emmett  O'Donnell  (558-4915) 

August : Senior  Recreation  Directors  in  each  neighborhood 
facility  submit  requests  to  Area  Supervisors  for 
review. 

mid-September : Area  Supervisors  submit  requests  to  Assistant 

Superintendents  of  Recreation,  and  of  Parks,  for  review. 
late  September:  Requests  submitted  to  Superintendents  of 
Recreation  and  of  Parks,  for  review. 
early  October:  Superintendents  submit  requests  to  Business 
Office  for  compilation  and  checking. 
mid-October : Business  Office  forwards  requests  to  Caverly 
and  Malloy,  for  review. 

late  October:  Caverly  submits  budget  requests  to  Commission 
Budget  Committee. 

early  November:  Budget  Committee  forwards  budget,  with  rec- 
ommended modifications,  to  full  Commission. 

November  8 : Commission  must  adopt  budget. 

December  1 : To  Controller. 

Commissioner  Eugene  Friend  is  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee; other  members  rotate. 
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E.  Departmental  Budget  Preparation 


Information  can  be  a potent  political  resource.  Depart- 
ments, quite  naturally,  tend  to  stress  that  information 
which  best  supports  their  budget  requests.  Quite  aside 
from  the  accuracy  or  validity  of  information,  the  types 
of  information  provided  can  significantly  affect  the  types 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors.  Four  gen- 
eral types  of  budget  data  are  listed  below.  Following 
these  we  look  briefly  at  the  specific  types  of  information 
useful  in  estimating  and  justifying  the  line  item  "object 
of  expenditure"  requests. 


1)  Workload  Data 

Much  of  the  debate  over  workload  data  concerns  the  manner 
in  which  changes  in  the  demand  for  a department's  services 
affect  its  budget  requirements.  Sometimes  an  apparent 
increase  in  workload  is  merely  the  result  of  higher  dollar 
values  upon  the  same  physical  output.  On  occasion  a "thresh- 
old" problem  develops;  small  increases  in  workload  can  be 
absorbed  by  existing  personnel  only  to  a point,  after 
which  even  a very  small  increase  shall  require  substantial 
investment  in  new  personnel  and/or  equipment.  Sometimes 
economies  of  scale  may  be  realized:  if  workload  increases 
to  a certain  high  level,  purchases  of  new  types  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  may  become  economical. 


2)  Cost  Data 

One  would  imagine  that  accurate  data  on  the  real  cost  of 
departmental  activities  are  a basic  pre-requisite  for  any 
intelligent  budget  decision  making,  but  in  fact  such  data 
are  non-existent  in  most  City  departments.  The  departments 
claim  that  installation  and  operation  of  cost-accounting 
systems  would  be  expensive  and  tedious.  Other  observers 
have  suggested  that  departments  are  reluctant  to  provide 
cost  data  for  fear  of  revealing  wholesale  waste  in  their 
operations. 
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i)  Trend  Data 

Trend  data  for  all  sorts  of  activities  flood  the  pages  of 
the  budget  justifications,  for  some  trend  can  be  found  to 
support  almost  any  position  on  any  issue.  A given  time 
series,  seemingly  indicative  of  some  vastly  expanded 
activity,  may  appear  quite  different  when  compared  with 
other  relevant  series.  Distinctions  must  be  carefully 
made  between  absolute  and  relative  changes,  and  between 
dollar  value  and  real  value  changes. 

4 ) Priority  Data 

Occasionally  departments  are  asked  to  arrange  their 
requests,  say  for  equipment,  on  a priority  basis.  Rather 
than  try  to  evaluate  each  item  individually,  the  reviewing 
staff  or  officer  can  get  the  job  done  with  but  one  stroke 
of  the  blue  pencil,  at  any  point  down  the  list.  On  the  one 
hand  this  procedure  gives  the  departments  some  autonomy 
in  seeking  particular  items;  on  the  other,  it's  still  an 
arbitrary  method.  Departments  complain  that  elected  offic- 
ials always  chop  something  off,  and  thus  may  fill  the  bottom 
of  the  list  with  things  they  don't  especially  need.  Of 
course,  even  with  priority  listings  officials  may  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  go  item-by-item;  this  usually  indi- 
cates lack  of  confidence  in  the  abilities  and/or  sincerity 
of  the  departmental  personnel.  George  Grubb,  for  example, 
initially  refused  to  accept  the  priority  listings  for 
capital  improvements  prepared  by  the  Capital  Improvements 
Advisory  Committee.  The  influential  administrators  on 
that  committee  raised  strong  protests,  and  he  relented. 


DETERMINING  OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE  (O.E.)  REQUESTS 


Once  departments  have  decided  upon  the  types  and  levels 
of  programs  and  activities  they  wish  to  pursue  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  they  must  determine  what  collection  of 
people,  materials  and  supplies,  equipment  and  other  items 
v;lll  be  necessary  to  get  the  job  done.  The  notes  below 
are  not  comprehensive,  but  they  should  give  a feel  for  the 
textures  of  line  item  budget  preparation.  A perusal  of 
the  Budget  Explanations  (Volume  II  of  the  Consolidated 
-ud(iot)  will  provide  further  detail  on  budget  requirement 
t a Icul ations . 


1)  ^-^CRSONNEL  SERVICES  REQUESTS 

luprrrent  the  bulk  of  most  departmental  budgets.  Per- 
onnf  1 ."  ‘-I  vices  estimates  are  usually  made  prior  to,  and 
^ basis  for,  estimates  of  other  o.e.  requests. 
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a)  departmental  manning  tables  and  organization 
charts  - Personnel  needs  can  often  be  calculated  directly 
from  these  tables  of  positions,  responsibilities  and  lines 
of  authority.  Departments  are  supposed  to  review  these 
periodically,  especially  if  departmental  activity  is  ex- 
panding or  contracting.  Departments  are  required  to 
submit  organization  charts  with  their  budget  requests, 

but  some  fail  to  do  so,  and  others  submit  obsolete  charts. 

b)  reclassifications  - Besides  determining  the  number 
and  types  of  new  employees  desired,  departments  must  also 
determine  whether  any  existing  positions  should  be  re- 
classified. Reclassification  may  be  sought  to  bring  com- 
pensation into  line  with  actual  responsibilities;  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  long  unfilled  positions,  so  as 
to  attract  candidates;  to  shunt  an  incompetent  employee 

into  a job  more  commensurate  with  his  or  her  abilities;  to  re- 
ward performance;  or  to  secure  political  support  (as  in  the 
recent  attempt  by  the  Mayor  to  reclassify,  and  thus  raise 
the  pay  of.  City  streetcleaners) . In  addition,  departments 
may  seek  to  have  limited  tenure  positions  classified  as 
permanent  ones,  so  as  to  improve  morale  and  to  insure  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  personnel  complement.  The  Tax 
Collector,  for  example,  has  repeatedly  sought  permanent 
status  for  66  limited  tenure  employees  hired  to  handle  the 
series  of  new  taxes  enacted  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  Mayor  and  Supervisors  have  refused,  hoping  (somewhat 
unrealistically)  that  they  may  be  able  to  eventually  repeal 
these  taxes. 

c)  sick  and  vacation  leave  - These  can  be  estimated 
fairly  accurately  by  examining  past  experience.  Provision 
is  made  for  lost  worker-days  by  requesting  either  additional 
personnel  or  overtime. 

d)  overtime  and  premium  time  - Overtime  was  once  felt 
to  be  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  avoided  at  all  cost;  now 
it's  realized  that  overtime  may  be  an  efficient  means  of 
meeting  peak  load  requirements.  Use  of  overtime  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  continuing 
freeze  on  new  and  replacement  jobs. 

e)  "salary  savings"  - A certain  percentage  of  the 
gross  salary  estimate  may  usefully  be  deducted  to  account 
for  delays  in  filling  vacant  positions,  for  unexcused 
employee  absences,  and  for  other  minor  items.  Normally 
this  runs  between  one  and  three  percent,  but  in  recent  years 
departments  have  experienced  such  "savings"  of  up  to  six 
and  seven  percent,  again  due  to  the  continuing  job  freeze. 
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F.  Mayoral  Review  of  the  Budget 


Budget  review  by  the  Mayor's  staff  concentrates  largely 
upon  cost-cutting  and  administrative  efficiency.  The 
staff  begins  its  work  by  comparing  total  submitted 
requests  with  probable  and  desired  revenue  receipts. 

They  note  and  approve  those  expenditures  which  are  man- 
dated by  law  or  circumstance,  and  note  and  reject  those 
which  are  "obviously"  out  of  line. 

Then  begins  the  line-by-line  review.  To  be  effective, 
such  review  requires  a great  deal  of  experience  and  inform- 
ation. The  budget  staff  often  expresses  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quality  of  data  provided  by  the  departments,  and 
may  seek  to  develop  its  own.  Practices  in  other  juris- 
dictions will  be  studied;  textbooks,  manuals  and  special 
studies  will  be  solicited;  nationally  established  standards 
will  be  drawn  into  the  fray.  One  of  the  Mayor's  analysts: 
"You  remember  when  the  Sheriff  wanted  that  food  money?  I 
had  to  become  a food  administration  expert  overnight.  So 
I called  a friend  with  the  Feds  who's  just  that,  and  I 
sat  down  with  him  and  learned  the  whole  business." 

Even  these  efforts,  however,  fall  short  of  producing  the 
data  that  a "comprehensive"  analysis  would  require.  They 
must  fall  short;  it's  just  too  massive  a job.  As  a result, 
short  cuts,  rules  of  thumb  and  other  labor  saving  devices 
must  be  used  if  any  decisions  at  all  are  to  be  made  within 
the  time  allowed.  (See  Part  II,  pp.  77-80  for  examples.) 

Below  we  outline  the  sort  of  problems  and  questions  which 
develop  during  the  detailed  budget  review.  Needless  to  say, 
community  groups  can  use  these  same  questions  when  inter- 
rogating department  officials. 


1.  PROGRAMMATIC  REVIEW 

Questions  as  to  whether  a given  program  should  be  expanded 
or  a new  one  initiated,  are  usually  important  enough  to 
have  been  studied  in  advance  of  the  formal  review.  In 
recent  years  the  few  new  programs  that  have  been  approved 
have  been  those  financed  largely  with  non-local  funds.  Of 
late  the  Mayor's  staff  has  taken  an  increased  interest  in 
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identifying  programs  which  may  be  cut  back  or  terminated 
due  to  reduction  in  demand  for  their  services.  This  is  a 
tricky  affair  to  pull  off:  since  employees  cannot  be  laid 
off,  something  else  has  to  be  found  for  them  to  do.  As 
often  as  not  it's  easier  to  continue  the  old,  useless  pro- 
gram until  the  incumbents  reach  retirement  age.  A further 
aspect  of  program  review  involves  the  identification  of 
overlapping  activities  among  departments.  These,  too,  are 
difficult  to  change  immediately,  for  departments  have  an 
understandable  interest  in  maintaining  their  independence. 


2.  REVIEW  OF  PERSONNEL  REQUESTS 

Departments  regularly  ask  for  new  personnel,  and  the 
Mayor's  staff  just  as  regularly  gives  these  a chilly 
reception.  Once  approved,  a new  position  becomes  part  of 
the  "base"  personnel  complement,  and  continues  thereafter 
in  virtual  perpetuity.  As  salaries  and  fringes  continue 
to  rise,  each  new  position  means  a bigger  headache  for  the 
staff  in  subsequent  years. 

Before  approving  new  positions,  the  staff  wants  evidence 
that  existing  personnel  are  being  utilized  as  effectively 
as  possible.  In  evaluating  personnel  requests,  the  staff 
may  make  use  of  a wide  assortment  of  indicators  and  ask 
a variety  of  questions.  These  include: 

* justifications  - Are  the  activities  of  the  proposed 
employees  clearly  identified?  Are  they  intended  to  pro- 
vide more  or  better  services  to  the  public,  or  are  they 

to  aid  existing  employees  in  providing  the  same  level  of 
services? 

* classifications  - Are  re-classifications  being  sought 
as  part  of  a bona-fide  program  of  upgrading,  or  are  they 
covert  attempts  to  fatten  the  pay  envelope? 

* filled  vs.  authorized  positions  - Are  there  many 
vacancies  in  the  department?  Is  recruitment  difficult? 

Why  are  they  asking  for  new  positions  when  they  can't  even 
fill  the  ones  they've  got? 

* employee  turnover  - Is  turnover  greater  or  less 
than  the  norm  for  all  departments?  Is  it  concentrated  in 
the  higher  or  the  lower  level  positions?  Is  it  increasing 
or  decreasing? 

* overtime  - Is  this  being  used  too  liberally,  perhaps 
as  a way  of  bringing  pressure  for  approval  of  new  positions? 
Are  adequate  overtime  records  maintained? 
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* sick  and  vacation  leave  - Is  the  extent  of  sick 
leave  greater  or  less  than  the  average  for  all  departments? 
Are  vacations  spaced  so  as  to  enable  peak  workloads  to  be 
met  efficiently? 

* age  of  the  work  force  - Is  the  work  force  older  or 
younger  than  the  average?  Does  this  justify  authorization 
of  more  or  less  personnel  to  perform  a given  activity? 

* seasonal  personnel  - Are  these  being  requested  to 
meet  a need  of  specified  duration,  or  does  the  department 
plan  to  keep  them  on  after  the  peak  workload  has  passed? 


3.  REVIEW  OF  CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES  REQUESTS 

The  staff  tries  to  keep  requests  for  such  items  as  tele- 
phone service,  postage,  travel  expense  and  magazine  sub- 
scriptions fairly  close  to  the  level  of  previous  years. 
Increases  may  be  allowed  to  accommodate  new  personnel. 

In  reviewing  professional  and  technical  services,  the 
staff  wants  to  ensure  that  neither  the  department,  nor 
other  City  departments,  have  the  ability  to  perform  the 
service,  and  that  the  requesting  department  does  have  the 
ability  to  supervise  the  contract. 


4.  REVIEW  OF  EQUIPMENT  REQUESTS 

Equipment  requests  are  a subject  of  continual  dispute. 

No  department  can  make  best  use  of  its  personnel  without 
adequate  equipment,  but  "adequacy"  is  difficult  to  define. 
The  Mayor  and  Supervisors  have  in  recent  years  been  espec- 
ially strict  with  equipment  requests:  in  a time  of  budget 
crisis,  they  reason,  departments  can  make  do  with  faulty 
typewriters  and  wobbly  desks  for  a bit  longer.  The  depart- 
ments retort  that  shortchanging  on  equipment  actually  means 
increased  repair  and  personnel  costs,  and  impairs  per- 
formance as  well. 

The  skirmishes  over  equipment  are  a good  illustration  of 
the  way  incentives  are  structured  in  a bureaucratic  envir- 
onment. Employees  desire  new,  shiny  equipment  not  only  for 
the  ease  and  efficiency  of  operation,  but  for  a number  of 
symbolic,  intangible  reasons  as  well.  Shoddy  equipment  is 
felt  to  reflect  upon  the  worth  and  status  of  an  employee. 
Prestige  in  bureaucracies  typically  has  little  to  do  with 
anything  so  nebulous  as  the  quality  of  services  rendered 
the  pubiic.  More  often  it  centers  about  precisely  such 
things  as  who  has  the  heavier  ashtrays  and  who  gets:  the  new 
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Selectrics.  In  the  never  ending,  day  to  day  routine  of 
providing  essentially  stable  services,  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  which  come  to  assume  importance. 

While  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  find  new  equipment  espec- 
ially easy  to  cut,  therefore,  employees  find  new  equipment 
especially  desirable.  Departments  may  resort  to  various 
"tricks"  in  their  efforts  to  secure  these  goodies.  They 
may  under-estimate  trade-in  allowances;  they  may  claim 
price  increases  on  replacement  items,  when  in  fact  they're 
hoping  to  obtain  a substantially  more  sophisticated  piece 
of  equipment;  or  they  may  justify  new  equipment  requests 
on  the  basis  of  personnel  savings,  with  little  intention 
of  actually  reducing  personnel  expenditure  requests. 


5.  REVIEW  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES  REQUESTS 

Materials  and  supplies  requests  which  are  roughly  in 
line  with  "experience"  are  usually  approved  with  little 
difficulty.  Sometimes,  however,  disputes  do  arise.  In 
recent  years  materials  and  supplies  prices  have  been 
inflating  quite  rapidly,  and  at  different  rates.  Depart- 
ments are  inclined  to  overestimate  the  rate  of  price 
increase  (so  as  to  obtain  some  "slack");  the  Mayor  and 
Supervisors  are  inclined  to  underestimate  it.  Quibbling 
also  arises  over  inventory  problems.  Departments  want 
ample  inventories;  the  elected  officials  want  tight  ones. 
The  departments  complain  that  unrealistically  tight  in- 
ventories encourage  chronic  shortages  and  thus  waste 
personnel  resources.  The  Mayor's  staff  complains  that  the 
departments  could  get  by  with  far  less  inventory  if  they 
knew  the  rudiments  of  good  management. 
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G.  The  Budget  Documents 


Below  we  describe  the  basic  documents,  records  and  re- 
ports which  people  are  likely  to  run  into,  or  which  they 
may  wish  to  examine,  when  dealing  with  budget  affairs. 


1.  THE  CONSOLIDATED  BUDGET  DOCUMENT 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  is  "the  budget";  if 
you  want  to  find  out  if  something  is  "in  the  budget"  or 
not,  this  is  where  you  look.  It's  issued  once,  in  January, 
showing  the  department  requests,  and  a second  time,  in 
February,  showing  the  Mayor's  modifications.  The  January 
document  is  made  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Science  and  Documents  room  of  the  Main  Library.  The 
February  document  is  available  in  the  branch  libraries  as 
well,  and  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, room  235  City  Hall.  Sample  sheets  from  this 
document  are  contained  in  appendix  H. 

The  Consolidated  Budget  Document  comes  in  four  parts: 

a)  Volume  I : Departmental  Budget  Requests  - These 
are  the  notorious  "line  item"  requests.  For  each  object 
of  expenditure  (or  revenue  source)  figures  must  be  pro- 
vided showing:  1)  actual  expenditures  for  the  last  com- 
plete fiscal  year;  2)  the  approved  budget  and  3)  budget 
modifications  for  the  current  fiscal  year;  4)  actual  and 

5)  probable  expenditures  for  the  first  and  second  six  months, 
respectively,  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Spaces  are  left 
to  record  departmental  requests,  and  mayoral  action  upon 
them,  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  When  it  comes  time 
for  the  Supervisors  to  make  further  changes,  they  scribble 
out  the  Mayor's  figures  with  a little  green  pencil  and 
write  in  their  own.  There  are  four  types  of  line  item 
sheets,  one  type  each  for  personnel  services,  other  oper- 
ating expenditures,  capital  improvements,  and  revenues. 

b)  Volume  Hr  Schedules  of  Explanations  - The  Charter 
requires  that  a "reason"  must  be  provided  for  any  requested 
changes  in  funding  level  from  the  current  fiscal  year.  These 
"explanations"  are  written  in  the  most  mournful  tones  imagin- 
able, in  hopes  of  so  touching  the  sympathies  of  the  Mayor 
and  Supervisors  that  thev'll  let  the  requests  go  by  rel- 
atively unscathed.  Histrionics  aside,  these  can  provide 
much  useful  detail  about  department  operations;  often 

they  provide  much  useless  detail  as  well. 
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c)  Volume  III:  Departmental  Work  Programs  - The  work 
programs  purport  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
partments plan  to  meet  their  obligations  and  achieve 
their  objectives  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  A few 
departments  (Public  Health,  City  Planning)  have  attempted 
to  formulate  sincere  programs,  but  some  don't  bother  to 
submit  any  programs  at  all  (Municipal  Railway,  Recreation 
and  Parks)  and  many  of  the  rest  appear  to  have  been 
patched  together  from  random  leftover  memos  found  scattered 
about  the  office. 

d)  Supplemental  Budget  Requests  (as  acted  upon  by 
the  Mayor)  - The  departments  must  forward  their  initial 
budget  requests  to  the  Controller  in  December,  but  mod- 
ifications and/or  additional  requests  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time  before  the  Mayor's  deadline  for  transmission 

of  the  budget  to  the  Supervisors.  These  additional  requests 
- called  supplementals  - are  compiled  in  a separate  volume. 


2.  THE  MAYOR'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 

This  message  accompanies  the  Consolidated  Budget  Docu- 
ment and  the  Annual  Appropriation  Ordinance  which  the 
Mayor  submits  to  the  Board  in  February.  It  summarizes 
and  justifies  his  modifications,  and  discusses  items  of 
particular  interest.  The  message  seeks  to  publicize  the 
Mayor's  priorities  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  runs 
about  fifteen  pages  in  length.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Mayor's  Office,  room  200  City  Hall. 


3.  THE  PUBLICATION  BUDGET 

This  is  a summary  of  the  Consolidated  Budget  Document, 
as  acted  upon  by  the  Mayor,  published  each  year  in  a 
"newspaper  of  general  circulation",  usually  The  Examiner. 
It  presents  schedules  of  line  item  expenditures,  job 
positions  and  compensations,  and  capital  improvements. 
Though  its  stated  objective  is  to  inform  citizens  of  the 
proposed  budget  package,  it  fails  completely,  for  the 
detailed  line  item  requests  are  of  little  practical 
meaning. 


4.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  SUPERVISORS 


This  report  details  the  changes  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  budget  as  presented  by  the  Mayor.  There  are 
three  sections.  One  summarizes  the  changes  and  explains 
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those  of  particular  magnitude  and/or  interest.  A second 
details  the  entire  roster  of  changes  on  a line-item  basis. 
The  third  details  changes  in  the  supplemental  requests. 

The  presentation  offers  little  improvement  over  the  Mayor's 
message  or  the  Publication  Budget  in  terms  of  providing 
useful  information  to  laypersons.  You  have  to  read  between 
the  lines  to  see  who  the  Supervisors  are  supporting  and  who 
they're  putting  the  screws  on.  The  Report  is  available 
from  the  Supervisors'  Clerk's  Office,  and  is  published  in 
full  in  the  Journal  of  Procedings  (see  item  9,  below) . 


5.  THE  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDINANCE 

This  is  the  legal  document  by  which  the  Supervisors  pass 
the  budget  into  law.  It's  meant  to  satisfy  the  often 
bewildering  legal  requirements  of  the  Charter,  the  Codes, 
and  state  and  federal  regulations.  This  ordinance  is  the 
authority  upon  which  the  Controller  sets  up  his  accounts 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year:  if  it's  not  in  the  ordinance, 
the  departments  can't  spend  it.  Supplemental  appropri- 
ations are  passed  as  amendments  to  the  Annual  Appropri- 
ation Ordinance.  The  Ordinance  is  published  at  the  time 
of  its  consideration,  as  are  all  ordinances.  Copies 
become  available  to  the  public  in  booklet  form  from  the 
Controller's  Office,  room  109  City  Hall,  around  December 
of  each  year. 


6 . THE  RECOMMENDED  SIX- YEAR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

By  October  of  each  year  all  departments  must  submit  est- 
imates of  their  capital  improvement  needs  for  the  upcoming 
budget  year,  and  for  the  following  five  years,  to  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  for  review  and  assignment  of 
general  priority  ratings.  The  resulting  Recommended  Six 
Year  Program  is  submitted  in  November  or  December  to  the 
Capital  Improvements  Advisory  Committee  (CIAC)  for 
specific  priority  review.  After  the  annual  budget  is  ap- 
proved in  June,  the  Six-Year  Program  is  re-evaluated 
by  the  Planning  Department  and  the  CIAC  (so  as  to  incorp- 
orate the  disposition  of  the  current  year's  capital  im- 
provement requests)  and  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors in  July  for  adoption.  The  Program  is  an  indispen- 
sible  guide  for  community  groups  interested  in  what's 
in  store  for  their  neighborhoods,  but  its  utility  is 
limited  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  most  projections  be- 
yond the  first  two  or  three  years  are  subject  to  consider- 
able modification.  Both  the  November  and  the  July  documents 
are  available  from  the  Planning  Department,  100  Larkin  St. 
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7. 


THE  RECOMMENDED  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 


This  document,  presented  to  the  Mayor  in  January,  contains 
the  recommendations  of  the  top-level  CIAC  as  to  what  pro- 
jects should  receive  funding  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
The  Mayor  and  Supervisors  generally  accept  the  relative 
oriorities  as  determined  hv  the  CIAC,  but  have  slashed  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  capital  improvements  far 
below  its  recommendations.  Available  from  City  Planning. 


Several  other  City  publications  provide  important  inform- 
ation on  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters: 


8.  The  MINUTES  of  the  various  commissions  usually  report 
on  commission  modification  of  their  department's  budget 
requests.  All  supplemental  requests,  and  most  other 
fiscal  actions,  require  commission  approval.  Minutes 
differ  greatly  in  quality.  Some  scattered  minutes  can 
be  found  in  the  Science  and  Documents  room.  Main  Library, 
but  for  most  you'll  have  to  contact  the  Commission  Sec- 
retary. The  S.F.  Study  Center  has  nearly  complete  minutes 
from  the  major  commissions  for  the  past  two  years. 


9.  The  JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
describes  the  legislative  history  of  ordinances,  resolu- 
tions and  motions,  and  contains  sporadic  narrative  accounts 
of  Board  deliberations.  The  Journal  is  not  designed 
to  provide  substantive  information  on  Board  policy,  but 
rather  is  meant  to  assure  that  all  business  is  transacted 
in  accordance  with  proper  procedural  rules.  The  Clerk's 
Office  maintains  an  Index  to  the  Journal,  which  is  notable 
for  its  bulk,  if  not  for  its  usefulness.  Copies  of  the 
Journal  become  available  in  the  Clerk's  Office  some  four 
to  six  weeks  after  each  Board  meeting. 


10.  The  Controller  is  required  by  Charter  to  issue 
monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  reports  on  the  various  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  City  and  County.  These  can  be 
used  by  citizen  groups  who,  for  example,  suspect  a depart- 
ment is  giving  them  a run-around  concerning  its  fiscal 
capabilities.  Available  in  the  Controller's  Office,  room 
109  City  Hall. 

a)  the  MONTHLY  REPORTS  provide  each  department  head 
with  data  on  the  allowances,  expenditures,  encumbrances  and 
unencumbered  balances  of  all  appropriations  within  the 
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department.  These  enable  administrators  to  spot  developing 
shortages  and  surpluses. 

b)  The  QUARTERLY  REPORTS  provide:  summaries  of  all 
revenues  and  expenditures , for  the  quarter  and  for  the 
year  to  date;  comparisons  with  the  previous  fiscal  year; 
and  statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  all  City 
and  County  funds.  These  assist  the  higher  City  officials 
in  spotting  developing  problems. 

c)  The  ANNUAL  REPORT  is  meant  to  serve  primarily  as 

a check  upon  the  Controller.  It  contains  a complete  audit, 
by  an  independent  auditor,  of  the  Controller's  accounts. 

In  addition,  independent  audits  are  conducted  for  the  util- 
ities, the  School  and  Community  College  Districts,  and  the 
Employees'  Retirement  System.  The  Controller's  Office 
itself  provides  supplementary  financial  data  concerning 
revenues  and  expenditures  (including  a ten-year  history) , 
utility  operations.  City  properties,  ad  valorum  taxation 
and  bonded  indebtedness.  The  Controller's  Audit  Division 
provides  an  audit  of  the  Treasurer's  Office. 

The  Annual  Report  has  been  criticized,  by  the  S.F.  Confer- 
ence on  Religion,  Race  and  Social  Concerns,  among  others, 
for  being  incomprehensible  to  laypersons,  and  for  being 
made  available  no  less  than  six  months  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Controller's  Office  maintains 
that  its  report  does  fulfill  the  Charter  requirements, 
and  that  lack  of  adequate  manpower  prevents  its  earlier 
completion. 


14.  The  ANNUAL  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION  REPORT,  compiled  by 
the  Director  of  Finance  and  Records  and  presented  in  June 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  describes  existing,  proposed  and  possible  revenue 
sources  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  contains  much 
historical  and  statistical  information  on  revenues,  ex- 
penditures and  local  economic  conditions,  and  reprints  of 
newspaper  and  journal  articles.  Available  from  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Records,  room  170  City  Hall. 
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H.  How  To  Read  the  Budget  Forms 


If  you  want  to  impress  City  officials  with  your  mas- 
tery of  the  budget  game,  there's  no  better  way  than 
to  begin  quoting  chapter  and  verse  from  the  various 
budget  documents.  Below  we  show  how  this  is  done. 

The  budget  requests  submitted  by  each  department  are 
recorded  on  a set  of  standard  forms,  designated  by  the 
code  number  "4250."  There  are  six  types,  usually  cal- 
led sheets,  as  follows: 

"A"  sheets  - budget  estimates  and  recommendations 
for  permanent  salaries  and  prime 
wages 

"B"  sheets  - estimates  and  recommendations  for 

all  budget  items  other  than  salaries, 
wages  and  capital  improvements. 

"C"  sheets  - capital  improvements. 

"D"  sheets  - budget  explanations  and  work  program. 

"R"  sheets  - revenue  estimates. 

"F"  sheets  - supplemental  budget  requests  and  rec- 
ommendations . 


Below  we  look  at  these  sheets  as  they  appear  in  the 
budget  documents,  using  examples  from  the  requests  of 
the  County  Clerk,  District  Attorney,  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Municipal  Railway.  We  also  look  at 
related  capital  improvement  documents,  and  at  a supple- 
mental appropriation  request  form. 


A perusal  of  the  entire  pile  of  requests  will  reveal 
scores  of  notations , modifications  and  procedures  which 
we  can't  hope  to  discuss  here.  Until  the  City  publishes 
a Budget  Manual  of  some  sort,  persons  with,  questions 
shall  have  to  call  or  visit  the  departments  directly. 


1.  THE  "R"  SHEET  - (revenues) 

Look  first  at  the  columns  numbered  0 through  14.  Most 
of  these  are  self-explanatory. 
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The  "0"  column  is  a vestige  from  pre-EDP  days,  and  is 
no  longer  used. 

The  figures  in  column  2 are  the  revenue  account  numbers. 
"G.L."  (lines  4 and  17)  stands  for  the  "General  Ledger" 
in  which  all  receipts,  expenditures,  transfers  and  other 
transactions  are  initially  recorded. 

Column  6 is  blank,  but  would  show  an  increase  if,  for 
example,  marriage  license  fees  were  increased  in  mid-year. 

Compare  columns  10  and  12.  Note  that  the  Controller 
has  in  most  instances  rounded  down  the  department ' s 
estimates.  Compare  line  19  of  columns  5 and  9;  note  that 
probable  receipts  exceed  estimated  receipts. 

The  figures  in  line  17  (ad  valorum  tax)  of  columns 
10  and  12  are  derived  bv  subtracting  the  total  of  all 
other  revenues  from  the  total  budget  requests.  The 
difference  between  columns  10  and  12  (line  17)  reflects 
the  cuts  made  by  the  Mayor  in  the  Clerk's  budget  requests. 
(Compare  line  19,  column  10  and  12,  with  the  "B"  sheet 
line  11,  columns  10  and  12.) 


2.  THE  "B"  SHEET  - (recapitulation) 

This  is  a summary  of  the  requests  detailed  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Note  that  columns  10  and  11  detail  the 
recommendations  of  the  "department,  CAO,  board  or  com- 
mission." There's  no  way  to  tell  how  much  may  have 
been  sought  by  the  department  heads  under  these  author- 
ities. The  County  Clerk,  for  example,  is  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Records,  who,  in  turn, 
is  responsible  to  the  CAO.  The  signatures  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  page  show  the  official  chain  of  command. 

Lines  12  through  15,  dealing  with  interdepartmental 
transfers,  are  sometimes  confusing.  Certain  expend- 
itures of  some  departments  are  receipts  to  other  de- 
partments. The  Controller's  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Division,  for  example,  bills  departments  for  the  use 
of  computer  time.  This  expenditure  is  budgeted  through 
the  Controller's  Office,  and  thus  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  budget  of  the  user  departments  to  avoid  double 
counting . 
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3.  THE  "A"  SHEETS  - (permanent  salaries  and  prime  wages) 


The  figures  in  column  2 are  mostly  job  classification 
numbers.  Rates  of  pay,  responsibilities,  promotional 
opportunities  and  other  civil  service  matters  are  co- 
ordinated in  terms  of  these  classifications. 

The  rates  of  pay  shown  in  column  7 are  biweekly  (note 
the  "B") . On  occasion  a single  pay  figure  will  appear, 
accompanied  by  an  "M"  (for  monthly)  or  a Y (for  yearly) . 

The  two  figures  on  either  side  of  the  "B"  show  the 
pay  range  available  to  each  job  class.  An  employee 
begins  at  the  lower  figure,  and  through  seniority  and 
merit  increases,  and  other  adjustments,  can  receive  up 
to  the  top  figure. 

Column  12  seems  to  indicate  that  a number  of  pay  cuts 
have  been  recommended.  Hardly;  rather,  they  represent 
adjustments  for  all  sorts  of  minor  factors.  An  employee 
receiving  the  highest  pay  increment  may  be  due  to 
retire,  for  example,  to  be  replaced  by  a younger  em- 
ployee still  two  or  three  steps  down. 

It  appears  from  a comparison  of  columns  14  and  7 that 
the  Mayor  has  recommended  extensive  pay  raises.  Tech- 
nically this  is  correct,  but  these  are  actually  made 
automatically  each  year  as  part  of  the  salary  stand- 
ardization process.  The  standardization  figures  are 
not  available  until  the  deadline  for  submission  of 
budget  requests  has  passed,  so  the  computer  which  prints 
out  the  Mayor's  budget  recommendations  is  programmed 
to  make  the  necessary  modifications. 

Mayoral  and  supervisorial  review  of  permanent  salary 
and  wage  requests  focuses  almost  exclusively  upon 
items  marked  *new* . Notice  that  the  County  Clerk 
requested  8 of  these  and  received  2. 

The  digits  in  column  17  show  where  the  required  explan- 
ations for  these  requests  may  be  found.  The  "2"  follow- 
ing each  *new*  request  designates  explanation  number  2 
on  the  "D"  sheets. 


4.  THE  "B"  SHEETS  - (detailed  object  of  expenditure 
requests) 

This  is  the  same  "B"  sheet  as  was  used  for  the  recap- 
itulation. Now,  however,  it  contains  further  break- 
downs of  each  request.  Explanations  for  each  request 
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which  differ  from  the  previous  year's  can  be  found  by 
checking  the  appropriate  reference  on  the  "D"  sheets. 

Let's  look  at  the  200  account  (contractual  services)  as 
an  illustration  of  what  a hypothetical  budget  analyst 
might  look  for.  Consider  line  8,  local  fares.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  appropriation  has  been  spent 
during  the  first  six  months  of  Fiscal  1972.  Why  is  this? 
Has  business  been  slack?  Does  the  department  plan  to 
spend  the  entire  balance  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  year  in  an  orgy  of  Muni-riding?  Are  they  delib- 
erately building  up  a surplus  in  hopes  of  transfering 
some  of  it  to  another  account?  If  so,  for  what  purpose? 
For  something  that  had  been  cut  out  in  the  original 
request?  And  if  they  can  get  by  the  first  six  months 
with  so  little,  why  not  the  next  six,  and  why  indeed 
the  hell  are  they  asking  for  even  more  local  fare 
money  for  next  year?  A quick  glance  at  the  explana- 
tions (reference  index  6)  tells  absolutely  nothing. 

Should  the  department  be  questioned  on  this  matter? 

Should  more  written  information  be  demanded?  Is  it 
really  worth  the  much  effort?  Why  not  just  cut  it  back 
a bit  and  see  if  they  yell? 

A similar  situation  presents  itself  on  line  10.  Why 
hasn't  this  money  been  spent?  Why  hasn't  the  faulty 
equipment  been  repaired?  Is  the  department  that  slow? 

Do  they  plan  to  shut  down  shop  for  two  months  while 
everything  is  out  getting  fixed?  Are  they  deliberately 
letting  their  equipment  fall  apart  so ' s we'll  have  to 
give  them  new  stuff  next  year?  If  they  can  get  by  for 
six  months  only  spending  eight  bucks...  On  the  other 
hand,  maybe  they're  so  overworked  that  they  really 
can't  afford  the  time  lost  in  getting  their  equipment 
repaired.  Or  maybe  the  equipment  has  been  repaired, 
but  the  bill  just  hasn't  come  in  yet. 

Now  look  at  line  13,  postage.  They've  got  $4  worth  of 
stamps  to  last  them  the  next  six  months  1 Is  this  a joke? 
What's  the  problem?  The  explanation  (number  11)  is 
skimpy  but  sounds  legitimate.  Is  this  why  they've 
been  cutting  down  on  the  other  expenditure  items,  per- 
haps? They  want  five  thousand  for  next  year,  which,  if 
anything,  is  probably  a bit  too  low.  Let's  give  it  to  'em. 


5.  THE  "D"  SHEETS  - explanations  and  work  programs) 

Note  that  the  explanation  "form"  is  essentially  a blank 
sheet  of  paper.  Departments  can  provide  as  much  and 
as  useful  information  as  they  care  to.  The  Mayor  and 
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Supervisors  repeatedly  entreat  the  departments  to  submit 
"better"  explanations  and  justifications,  but  response 
has  been  mixed.  Some  departments  may  feel  it  to  be  a 
waste  of  time,  figuring  that  they'll  be  cut  anyway. 

Others  may  see  it  as  an  equally  wasted  effort,  because 
they're  powerful  enough  to  ensure  that  they  won't  be 
cut  extensively.  Some  departments  may  fear  that  "better" 
information  would  facilitate  cutting,  by  showing  all 
too  clearly  where  the  fat  is. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  budget  explanations 
and  work  programs  can  be  extremely  useful  to  citizen 
groups  planning  to  move  on  an  issue,  either  in  coopera- 
ation  with  or  opposition  to  a department.  A careful 
reading  may  reveal  "weak  spots"  in  the  department's 
operations.  Potential  trade-offs  may  be  identified. 

Even  when  unclear  and  inadequate  in  themselves,  the 
explanations  offer  concrete  bases  for  questions  and 
investigations . 


6.  THE  "F"  SHEETS  - (supplemental  budget  requests) 

Line  item  requests  and  their  justifications  appear 
on  the  same  sheet,  but  in  other  respects  the  F sheets  are 
similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  The  District  Attorney's 
supplemental  request,  shown  below,  is  atypical  in  its 
brevity  but  quite  typical  in  its  fate  under  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor's  staff. 


7.  THE  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  DOCUMENTS 

The  Planning  Department's  Six  Year  Program  and  the  CIAC ' s 
budget  year  Capital  Improvement  Program  contain  a wealth 
of  descriptive  and  analytic  material.  We've  selected 
several  pages  from  these,  and  from  the  Consolidated  Budget 
Document,  showing  the  manner  in  which  a few  fairly  routine 
capital  improvement  requests  are  presented  for  review. 

a)  The  Recommended  Six  Year  Program  - The  Six  Year 
Program  is  basically  a compilation  of  departmental  schedules. 
The  schedule  for  the  Municipal  Court  is  shown  on  page  156. 
Explanations  of  the  various  symbols  and  the  Project  Ident- 
ification Number  are  reprinted  from  the  Program. 

b)  The  Recommended  Capital  Improvement  Program  - The 
CIAC's  recommendation  for  each  budget  year  contains  pri- 
ority rankings  for  each  project  proposed  by  the  departments 
and  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission.  Project  155.70.110 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  for  example,  was  given  priority 
number  22,  a slight  drop  the  the  previous  year's  ranking  of 
number  20. 
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c)  THE  "C"  SHEETS  (and  accompanying  "D"  sheets)  - 
Capital  improvements  for  most  tax  supported  depart- 
ments are  budgeted  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  We've  selected  two  sheets  showing  requests 
for  buildings,  structures  and  improvements;  land;  and  a 
portion  of  reconstruction  and  replacement  requests. 

Though  it  can't  be  readily  determined  from  these  two 
sheets  alone,  the  Mayor  does  follow,  more  or  less,  the 
departmental  and  CIAC  priority  rankings  (columns  4 and  7) . 

The  accompanying  "D"  sheets  are,  again,  long  on  numbers 
and  short  on  analysis,  and  in  themselves  offer  few  guides 
upon  which  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors  can  base  decisions. 
Note  explanation  number  108  as  an  interesting  example  of 
how  the  "climate  of  the  times"  is  often  exploited  in  sup- 
port of  budget  requests. 


8.  FORM  "010"  - (requests  for  supplemental  appropriations) 

This  form  is  largely  self-explanatory.  The  top  box 
indicates  where  the  department  head  thinks  money  can  be 
found  to  fund  the  requests  in  the  lower  box.  Obviously, 
frequent  entry  of  "from  such  funds  are  are  legally  avail- 
able" does  not  usually  set  well  with  the  Mayor  and  Super- 
visors. 
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MUNICIPAL  COURT 


NEW  2nd  Yr. 

BUDGET  YEAR 


3rd  Yr.  4th  Yr.  5th  Yr.  6th  Yr.  SI 

(Costs  in  thousands  of  dollars) ^ 


No.  of  Projects 
Cost  of  Projects 

(Sales  Tax  Funding) 


4 0 0 0 0 0 

56.0  25.8  26.9  28.3  29.7  31.1 


CPC 

P.I.N.  PRI.  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


— > •155.70.101  n/a 


Hall  of  Justice,  install  improvements 
to  alarm  system  (CIAC-20) 


•155.71.101  A 


Hall  of  Justice,  prepare  feasibility 
courtrooms  (CIAC-82) 


155.67.102 


City  Hall,  renovate  various  courtrooms 
and  chambers  (CIAC-92)  (Cl) 


155. 


.101 


City  Hall,  Rooms  300,  301,  and  303, 
install  acoustical  tile  (CIAC-96)  (Cl) 


16.5 


24.6  25.8  26.9  28.3 

9.9 


31.1 


RECOMMENDED  SIX-YEAR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
1972-73  through  1977-1978  fiscal  years 
(submitted  by  City  Planning  Commission) 


RECOMMENDED  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM, 
1972  - 1973  Budget  Year 
(submitted  by  C.I.A.C.) 


No. 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Project  Description 

Various  Tax  Supported  Departments  (Cont.) 

M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum,  install  total 
security  and  fire  alarm  system  in  and  around 
building 

Twin  Pea)cs  Communication  Center,  install  security 
measures  and  related  structural  alterations 

Department  of  Electricity,  various  locations. 
Install  Fire  and  Police  alarm  systems  in  new 
Underground  Districts)  annual  request 

Hall  of  Justice,  install  bullet-resistant  glazing 
for  first-floor  windows  and  doors 


Dept. 

Request 

($000) 


CIAC  Funding 
Recommendation 
($000) 


Cumuli  .\ 
Ibti 

(S00< 


19 


Hall  of  Justice,  install  security  measures  and 
related  structural  alterations 


20 


21 


23 

24 


Hall  of  Justice,  4th  Floor,  Bureau  of  Communica- 
tions, provide  CO2  type  fire  protection  system 
for  electric  equipment 

Reconstruct  steam  supply  and  return  piping  loop 
which  supplies  City-owned  buildings  in  Civic 
Center 

Municipal  Court,  Hall  of  Justice,  install 
improvemsnts  to  alarm  systems 

Jail  m,  install  steel  grilles  in  transom  openings 

Jail  II,  install  steel  grilles  in  windows  of  cells 
and  recreation  area 


11.3  11.3  1,111 

94.0  94.0  1.205 

16.5  16.5  1,221 

8.0  8.0  1.229 

39.5  39.5  1.269 


25 


Police  Stables,  install  security 
related  structural  alterations 


35.8 


35.8 


1,305., 


, 671.68.401)  indicates  that  the  cost  c 
/ement  would  qualify,  in  whole  or  in  pa 
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MUNICIPAL  COURT 


BUDGET  YEAR 


No.  of  Projects 
Cost  of  Projects 

(Sales  Tax  Funding) 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


•15S.70.101  n/a 


•155.71.101  A 


Hall  of  Justice,  prepare  feasibility 
courtrooms  (CIAC-82 ) 


City  Hall,  renovate  various  courtrooms 
and  chambers  (CIAC-92)  (Cl) 


155. 


■ 101 


City  Hall,  Rooms  300,  301,  and  303, 
install  acoustical  tile  (CIAC-96)  (Cl) 


4 0 0 0 0 0 I S 

56.0  25.8  26.9  28.3  29.7  31.1 


16.5 


5.0  XX 

24.6  25.8  26.9  28.3  29.7  31.1 

9.9 


RECOMMENDED  SIX-YEAR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
1972-73  through  1977-1978  fiscal  years 
(submitted  by  City  Planning  Commission) 


RECOMMENDED  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM, 
1972  - 1973  Budget  Year 
(submitted  by  C.I.A.C.) 


Project  Description 

Various  Tax  Supported  Departments  (Cont.) 

M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum,  install  total 
security  and  fire  alarm  system  in  and  around 
building 

Twin  Poa)cs  Communication  Center,  install  security 
measures  and  related  structural  alterations 


Dept.  CIAC  Funding  CVMllate 

Request  Recommendation  Sstal 

($000) ($000) (SOOO) 


60.0 


738 


22.8 


17 


18 

19 

20 


21 


2) 

24 


Department  of  Electricity,  various  locations, 
install  Fire  and  Police  alarm  systems  in  new 
Underground  Districts)  annual  request 

Hall  of  Justice,  Install  bullet-resistant  glazing 
for  first-floor  windows  and  doors 

Hall  of  Justice,  Install  security  measures  and 
related  structural  alterations 

Hall  of  Justice,  4th  Floor,  Bureau  of  Communica- 
tions, provide  <»2  typo  fire  protection  system 
for  electric  equipment 

Reconstruct  steam  supply  and  return  piping  loop 
which  supplies  City-owned  buildings  in  Civic 
Center 

Municipal  Court,  Hall  of  Justice,  install 
improvements  to  alarm  systems 

Jail  (1,  install  steel  grilles  in  transom  openings 
Jail  fl,  install  steal  grilles  in  windows  of  calls 


25 


Police  Stables,  install  security  measures  and 
related  structural  alterations 


242.1  242.1  1,003.' 

47.5  47.5  1,050.< 

49.0  49.0  1,099.! 

11.3  11.3  1,111.5 

94.0  94.0  1,205.2 

16.5  16.5  1,221.7 

8.0  8.0  1,229.7 

39.5  39.5  1,269.2 

35.8  35.8  1,305.0. 


(e.g.,  671.68.40lf  indicates  that  the  cost  of  the  subject 
improvement  would  qualify,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a local 


■ (see  Page  E-1) . 
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REQUEST  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPPJATION 


QFPABTMrMT  Publlc  Utilities  Conun. 
01  y 1 5,Qj,  S.F.  Municipal  Railway 
date  August  7,  1972 


To  the  Mayor: 

Request  is  hereby  made  for  supplemental  ap p rop r i at  i on  from  the  following 
app ropr i a t i on ( s)  or  fund(s)  in  the  amount(s)  indicated: 


APPROPP,  1 AT  1 ON 
HUMBER 

DESCRIPTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  OR  FUND 

AMOUNT  1 

From  such  funds  as  are  legally  available 

1,743, ^^2  1 

to  the  credit  of  the  following  appropriation(s)  or  fund(s)  in  the  amount(s)  indicated: 


APPROPRIATION 

NUMBER 

DESCRIPTION  OF  APPROPRIATION  OR  FUND 

AMOUNT 

REQUESTED 

AMOUNT  / 
MAYOR 

IPPROVED  1 

BOARD  OF  SUPV.j! 

2.735.130.001.0 

2.735.135.000. 0 

2.735.863.000. 0 

1 

10  Wages  - Platform.  Employees 

lO  Sick  Leave  - Per  Diem 

10  Mandatory  Fringe  Benefits 
Pension  and  Retirement 
Allowance  ' 

1,513,004 

50,593 

179,845 

There  are  no  surpluses  in  any  of  this  department's  appropriations  available  for 
transfer  for  the  requested  purpose(s).  The  current  status  of  ALL  appropriations  is  shown 
on  the  reverse  side  hereof  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  Controller's  Appropriation  Led- 
ger. Complete  detail  as  to  the  necessity  for  THIS  appropriation  is  stated  below. 


To  provide  funds  for  payment  of  additional  compensation 
to  Platform  Employees  and  Pension  and  Retirement  Allowance 
releated  to  such  compensation 


CERTIFIED  AS  T9,  Fi^TS  AND  AMOUNTS  AS  ABOVE  STATED,  AND 


RECOHMENDEC 

APPROVED: 


(Department  Head) 

(C.A.O.,  Board  or  Commi  ss i on ) 


ler's  Budget  Division 


Request  No.- 


To  the  Con  t ro II er: 


FOR  MAYOR'S  USE 


The  ebove  request  meets  with  my  approval,  as  indicated  above.  You  are  hereby 
requeatoq  to  prepare  the  necessary  appropriation  ordinance. 


DISAPPROVED  : Joseph  L.  Al  ioto 


Bill  received  frc«  Controller 

OAU 


. File  No.  


Bill  tent  to  Board  of  Supervltore 


Approved  by  Mayor. 


Ord.  No. 


OAU 


DATE 


I.  Funds  and  Accounts 


A great  deal  of  discussion  about  budget  matters  is  phrased 
in  terms  of  the  funds  and  the  accounts.  A fund  is  an 
independent  fiscal  entity,  created  to  ensure  that  certain 
revenues  are  spent  only  in  accordance  with  special  pro- 
visions. The  accounts  are  the  set  of  records  used  to  keep 
track  of  fiscal  operations.  Each  fund  must  have  its  own 
set  of  self-balancing  accounts,  including  those  for  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  assets,  liabilities,  reserves  and 
balances . 

The  structure  of  funds  and  accounts  used  by  a city  gov- 
ernment has  an  important  political  significance.  Basically, 
a fund  is  a limitation  upon  the  freedom  of  elected  city 
officials  to  do  as  they  wish  with  city  revenues.  A pro- 
liferation of  separate  funds  is  an  indication  that  the 
public  and/or  the  bureaucracy  distrusts  the  judgement  of 
their  elected  representatives. 

A city's  account  structure  is  equally  political.  Line 
item,  object  of  expenditure  accounts  (such  as  ours)  focus 
attention  upon  the  inputs  to  departmental  operations,  not 
the  outputs.  A roster  of  personnel,  equipment  and  mat- 
erials requests  tells  nothing  about  the  activities  in 
which  the  departments  plan  to  engage.  Only  through  long 
and  intimate  experience  with  a department's  operations 
can  the  connection  be  easily  discerned.  Obviously,  in- 
formation presented  in  this  manner  puts  elected  officials 
at  a disadvantage  in  their  dealings  with  departmental 
officials . 

FUNDS 


Funds  may  be  of  several  types: 

1.  Current  Funds  provide  for  most  basic  City  services: 

a)  The  General  Fund  is  the  big  one.  It  receives 
most  property,  sales  and  business  taxes,  many 
license  and  user  fees,  and  some  state  and  federal 
subventions.  City  Hall  can  do  whatever  it  wishes 
with  General  Fund  revenues,  subject  only  to  the 
general  fiscal  control  procedures. 

b)  Special  Revenue  Funds  provide  that  certain  ear- 
marked  revenue  sources  are  used  only  for  speci- 
fied, and  usually  quite  narrow,  purposes. 


2.  Capital  Funds  are  used  to  finance  capital  improvements: 

a)  Bond  Funds  ensure  that  receipts  from  bond  sales 
are  used  only  for  specific  projects,  and  that 
money  for  interest  and  redemption  payments  shall 
be  available  as  needed. 

b)  Real  Property  Funds  receive  the  proceeds  from  all 
sales  of  City  property,  which  are  reserved  for 
purchase  of  new  properties. 

3.  Enterprise  Funds  account  for  the  operations  of 
public  utility  departments. 

4.  Trust  and  Agency  Funds  account  for  assets  held 
by  City  Hall  as  trustee  or  agent  for  individuals, 
private  organizations  or  other  government  bodies. 


The  list  of  funds  on  the  following  page,  taken  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Controller  for  Fiscal  1972,  gives 
an  indication  of  the  complexity  of  San  Francisco's  fund 
structure.  The  Controller's  Office  maintains  files  de- 
scribing the  legal  provisions  and  the  current  condition 
of  each  fund. 


ACCOUNTS 


Literally  thousands  of  separate  accounts,  of  various 
types,  are  used  to  keep  track  of  money  in  City  Hall.  Be- 
low we  describe  the  budgetary  accounts,  those  used  in 
the  budget,  the  annual  appropriation  ordinance,  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  reports,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  separate  account  series  for  revenues  and  for 
objects  of  expenditure. 

Revenue  Accounts  - 


Each  revenue  source  has  its  own  account  number: 

1000  - property  taxes 

2000  - taxes  other  than  property  taxes;  e.g., 
2250  = business  tax 
2600  = parking  tax 
3000  - licenses;  e.g., 

3025  = bicycle 
3981  = marriage 

4000  - fines,  forfeits  and  penalties;  e.g., 

4203  = Superior  Court  traffic  fines 

4204  = Municipal  Court  traffic  fines 
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5000  - revenue  from  use  of  money  & property;  e.g., 
5111  = interest  income 
6000  - revenues  from  other  agencies;  e.g., 

6784  = food  stamp  program 
7000  - service  charges  and  user  fees;  e.g., 

7222  = boiler  inspection  fees 
8000  - miscellaneous 


Expenditure  Accounts 


The  expenditure  accounts  show  how  much  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  each  object  of  expenditure,  how  much  has  already 
been  spent,  how  much  has  been  committed  for  specific 
expenditures,  and  how  much  is  left.  These  accounts  are 
kept  in  the  Controller's  Office,  room  109  City  Hall. 
Suppose  a community  group  wishes  to  determine  how  much 
money  is  left  in  the  account  for  drug  purchases  by  the 
Mission  Mental  Health  Center.  They'll  have  to  consult 
the  account  index  to  find  out  which  file  to  pull.  Account 
numbers  are  arrayed  in  a "13  digit  field",  as  follows: 

3.567.060.000 


Here's  how  to  read  it: 

1)  The  first  digit  represents  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  appropriation  ordinance  first  takes  effect. 

"2"  = 1972,  "3"  = 1973,  etc. 

2)  The  second  three  digits  are  departmental  index 
numbers : 

100  - departments  headed  by  elected  officials  or 
appointed  commissions 

200  - departments  under  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer  (except  as  below) 

300  - Purchasing  Department 

400  - Department  of  Public  Works 

500  - Department  of  Public  Health;  e.g., 

567  = Mental  Health  Centers 
600  - "other  current  funds"  (Schools,  Library, 
Park  and  Recreation  and  other  departments 
that  receive  an  earmarked  portion  of  the 
property  tax) 

700  - utilities 
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3)  The  third  three  digits  represent  the  object  of 
expenditure,  or  "o.e."  account  numbers.  These  include: 


100  - personnel  services 

200  - contractual  services 

300  - materials  and  supplies;  e.g., 

368  = drugs,  chemicals  and  gases 
400  - equipment 

500  - buildings,  structures  and  improvements 
600  - land 

700  - reconstruction  and  replacement 
800  - fixed  charges  (social  security,  bond  pay- 
ments, etc.) 

900  - services  of  other  departments  (Controller's 
EDP , purchasing  department,  etc.) 


4)  The  last  six  digits  are  used  to  identify  specific 
neighborhood  facilities,  inter-departmental  transfers,  con- 
tract numbers,  and  other  special  items.  060.000  = Mission 
Mental  Health  Center. 


J.  Budget  Histories 


Some  insights  into  the  politics  of  individual  City  depart- 
ments can  be  had  by  examining  their  budget  histories.  Be- 
low we  present  graphical  comparisons  of  departmental  re- 
quests, mayoral  modifications  and  actual  expenditures  for 
ten  selected  departments  for  the  period  Fiscal  1962  - 1974. 

The  graphs,  however,  do  have  certain  limitations: 

1)  It  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to  include  a 
record  of  supervisorial  modifications  for  each  year,  but 
such  data  are  not  available  in  readily  useable  form.  Such 
modifications  are  usually  minor. 

2)  The  departmental  request  figures  do  not  include 
estimates  for  salary  standardization.  Such  allowances 
would  increase  the  request  figures  between  two  and  six 
percent . 

3)  Some  departments  - such  as  Human  Rights  and  Social 
Services  - make  considerable  use  of  funds  received  outside 
the  normal  budgetary  channels.  These  include  many  private 
foundation  grants,  and  some  state  and  federal  grants.  They 
do  not  appear  in  the  budget  statistics. 


An  eyeball  analysis  of  these  graphs  reveals  several  suggest- 
ive patterns: 

1)  The  larger  departments,  such  as  Fire,  Police  and  S.F. 
General  Hospital,  appear  to  experience  far  less  fluctuation 
of  requests  and  approvals  than  do  those  of  some  smaller  de- 
partments. This  probably  reflects  the  likelihood  that  new 
personnel  requests  of  larger  departments  represent  a smaller 
proportion  of  their  total  personnel  requests  than  do  those 

of  the  smaller  departments. 

2)  Some  departments  (Library,  S.F.  General)  appear  to 
be  chronic  "underspenders" ; others  (Police,  Social  Services 
and  the  Airport)  appear  to  have  regularly  exceeded  their 
initial  budgets  during  the  past  several  years. 

3)  Four  of  the  departments  (Fire,  Airport,  Library  and 
Building  Inspection)  exhibited  an  almost  unprecedented  "dip" 
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in  their  budget  requests  for  Fiscal  1972,  most  likely  as 
a response  to  the  Mayor's  entreaties  to  "hold  the  line." 
Significantly,  each  received  nearly  its  entire  request, 
either  initially  or  through  supplementals , and  in  fact  did 
not  experience  any  absolute  decline  in  actual  spending. 

A similarly  unprecedented  decline  marked  the  Fiscal  1974  requests 
of  the  Police  Department  and  the  Public  Defender,  possibly 
a result  of  their  favorable  treatement  under  Revenue  Sharing. 


4)  There  are  some  indications  that  major  increases 
in  mayoral  budget  approvals  may  be  preceded  by  several  years 
of  expenditures  in  excess  of  initial  appropriations.  Such 
a pattern  is  evidenced  in  the  Public  Defender,  Human  Rights 
and  Social  Services  budgets. 


KEY 


R = DEPARTMENT  REQUESTS 


MAYOR'S  BUDGET 


A = ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES 


note ; Department  requests  and  Mayor's 
budget  are  available  for  FY  74,  but 
actual  expenditure  figures  do  not 
become  available  until  several  months 
after  the  close  of  that  year. 

Source:  Publication  Budgets  issued 
for  each  fiscal  year. 
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(.in  millions) 


C E 


DGET  EXPERIENCE,  EY  1962  - 1974 


HEPARFE'IT  OF  “I'RLIC  SOCIAL  SE'^VICES 


K.  Neighborhood  Impact  Budget  Analysis 


The  following  sheets  show  those  new  budget  items  requested 
by  several  City  departments  for  the  1973-1974  fiscal  year 
which  have  an  identifiable  impact  upon  the  Bernal  Heights 
neighborhood.  They  also  show  the  way  these  requests  were 
modified  by  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

Most  of  the  major  new  requests  are  for: 

1)  personnel  - 

a)  to  begin  a new  service; 

b)  to  increase  the  level  of  an  existing  service; 

c)  to  reduce  the  workload  upon  present  personnel. 

2)  equipment  - 

a)  to  support  new  personnel,  for  any  of  the  above 
reasons ; 

b)  to  upgrade  the  level  of  services  provided  with 
existing  personnel; 

c)  to  replace  existing  worn-out  equipment. 

3)  structural  improvements  - 

a)  new  buildings  or  structures; 

b)  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities ; 

c)  maintenance  or  repair  of  existing  facilities. 


These  sheets  do  not  answer  the  questions; 

1)  How  much  is  the  City  presently  spending  in  Bernal  Heights 

2)  How  much  should  the  City  be  spending  in  Bernal  Heights? 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  completely  only  through 
detailed  cost  analyses,  although  rough  approximations  can 
sometimes  be  made.  The  second  question  is  a political  one, 
and  can  be  answered  only  through  political  action. 


Sources  - 


The  neighborhood  impact  budget  analysis  was  put  together 
through  a line  by  line  perusal  of  the  entire  Consolidated 
Budget  Document  for  FY  1974.  We  focused  upon  five  areas: 
Police,  Public  Health,  Recreation  and  Parks,  Libraries,  and 
capital  improvements.  Obviously,  many  City  activities  have 
differential  impacts  upon  neighborhoods,  but  calculation  of 
these  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  Welfare  expenditures,  for 
example,  could  be  calculated  if  one  were  willing  to  identify 
the  residences  of  each  recipient,  total  assistance  given, 
expected  changes  in  assistance  patterns,  and  the  like. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  1973-197^!  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BUDGET 

: 

NEW  EXPENDITURES  OF  SPECIAL  IMPACT  UPON: 

) 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS  Depar^ental 

Mayor' s 

Supervise  ; 

Requests 

Budget 

Budget  - 

(in  April) 

(in  June  . 

Item 

amount 

A.  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

1.  InRleside  Station,  Company  H: 

a)  personnel  - 

1 Station  Officer  - to  provide  Officer  coverage  of  all 
watches 

2 Patrolmen  - to  staff  district-centered  Police-Commun- 

$ 9,57^ 

$ 9,976^ 

uncertai 

ity  Relations  activities 

26,880 

0 

b)  equipment  - 

1 patrolcar,  heavy-duty  ("to  provide  adequate  mobile 
control  capability") 

1 radio  monitor,  to  link  communications  officer  with 

3,384 

3,384 

uncertal 

field 

5 electric  fans  (windows  have  been  closed  for  security 

100 

0 

reasons,  thus  causing  ventilation  problems) 

500 

0 

2 benches 

250 

0 

2 stools 

150 

0 

1 bookcase 

150 

0 

c)  structural  improvements  - 

repair  of  floors 

500 

repair  of  lockers 

400 

uncertain* 

uncertai:  ■ 

repair  of  masonry 

100 

# Increase  due  to  salary  standardization 

* Of  28  new  Station  Officers  requested  for  the  entire 

department,  the  Supervisors  approved  only  10. 

**  Of  50  new  patrolcars  requested  for  the  entire  depart- 
ment, the  Supervisors  approved  only  40. 

B.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1.  District  Health  Center  #'i: 

a)  personnel  - 

1 Community  Health  Aide  - to  augment  present  services 

$ 5,256 

$ 0 

1 Registered  Nurse  - to  help  manage  clinical  services. 

to  participate  in  family  planning  and  pregnancy  test- 
ing programs,  and  to  provide  home  visits 

10,478 

0 

b)  equipment  - 

1 X-Ray  machine  (DHC  #3  has  no  X-Ray  facilities  at 
present) 

29,463 

0 

no 

modificati 

1 X-Ray  film  processor 

12  vaginal  speculae,  for  increased  family  planning  act- 

10,280 

0 

made 

ivities 

114 

57 

1 Tonometer,  for  Glaucoma  Screening  Clinic  expansion 

85 

85 

by 

c)  other  - 

Supervisor 

rodent  and  insect  eradication  services 

125 

70 

2.  Bernal  Heights  Primary  Care  Center: 

DPH  proposes  to  expand  health  services  into  Bernal  Heights 
and  surrounding  areas.  This  neighborhood  is  poorly 

served  by  private  medical  facilities.  It  is  populated 

largely  by  low  Income  families.  The  expanded  services 
would  operate  out  of  the  District  Health  Center. 

1 Registered  Nurse  (part  time) 
3 Community  Health  Aides 

10,428 

15,768 

0 

1 Medical  Social  Worker 

11,128 

0 ^ 

1 Clerk  Typist 

7,020 

0 

1 

5ERNAL  HEIGHTS 


(I  RECREATION  AND  PARKS 

1 . Bernal  Heights  Community  Center  and  Playaroun-d  - 

repair  warped  gymnasium  floor 
2 six-foot  banquet  tables 
rehabilitation  of  buildings 

2.  Bernal  Park  - 


item 


Departmental 

Requests 


Mayor' s 
Budget 
(in  April) 


.-_amo.urLt 


$ 500  $ 
150 

120,000 

(city-wide) 


500 

150 

80,000 


I no  new  Items 

j 3.  Holly  Park  - 

childrens'  play  area  reconstruction 
4 . St.  Mary's  Park  and  Playground  - 
paint  interior  of  auditorium 


85,000 

(city-wide 


2,500 


1 record  player 

2 portable  stage  spotlights  (originals  stolen) 
50  folding  chairs 

4 six  foot  banquet  tables 
24  childrens'  chairs 

1 four  wheel  line  marker 

2 filing  cabinets 


100 

160 

500 

300 

240 

120 

550 


100 

0 

500 

300 

240 

120 

550 


Supplemental  Budget  Requests  - 

Bernal  Park,  Playground  and  Center  - 

Irrigation  system  rehabilitation 
30  folding  chairs 
1 refrigerator 


28,000 

270 

350 


28,000 

270 

350 


LIBRARIES 

1.  Mission  Branch  (cluster  branch)  r 

1 replacement  catalog  case 

microfilm  readers  and  storage  cabinet 


$ 2,300  $ 0 
2,500  0 


interior  stairway  repair 
Interior  and  exterior  painting 
sidewalk  repairs 
fence  repairs 


250 

n.  a. 

50 

600 


uncertain* 


3.  Bernal  Branch  - 

1 replacement  vertical  file 
draperies 


130 

1,000 


0 

0 


roof  gutter  cleaning 
interior  and  exterior  painting 
floor  repairs 


150 

n.a. 

100 


uncertain* 


Supplemental  Budget  Requests  - 
Mission  - 

Unspecified  new  and  replacement  equipment 
Bernal  - 

1 phonograph  record  bin 

* Total  maintenance  and  repair  request  of  $105,250  for  all 
libraries,  was  cut  by  the  Mayor  to  $56,500. 


22,000 


22,000 


30 


30 


Bupervj  sot's  ' 
Budget 
(in  June) 


no 

modifications 


$ 45,000 


no 

modifications 


no 

modifications 

by 

Supervisors 


BERNAL  HEIGHTS 


iten 


Departmental 

Requests 

. amount 


Mayor's 
Budget 
(in  April 


E.  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 


1.  Stairway  Handrails  - 


Installation  of  handrails  along  stairway  on  Pair  Avenue 

between  Coleridge  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue.  $ 10,900 

2.  Street  Widening  - 

Widening  of  Preclta  Avenue,  by  6 feet,  between  Mission 

and  Coso.  62,900 

3.  Acquisition  of  Land  - 


Acquisition  of  properties  on  the  south  side  of  Esmeralda 
Avenue,  between  Brewster  and  Franconia,  to  allow  for 
completion  of  a roadway  connection,  and  other  Improvements 

Street  Reconstruction  - 


6,000  0 


Reconstruction  of  Bronte  Street,  from  Cortland  Avenue  to 
Jarboe  Avenue.  Steep  street;  pavement  badly  deterior- 
ated; many  cracks;  poor  ridability.  ^3,700  o 

5.  Street  Reconstruction  - 

Reconstruction  of  Putnam  Street,  from  Cortland  Avenue  to 
Jarboe  Avenue.  Pavement  broken,  poorly  patched.  Hazard 

to  motorists.  ^3,000  0 


6 . Street  Reconstruction  - 


Reconstruction  of  Prentiss  Street,  from  Cresent  to  Gough. 
Steep  grade;  numerous  cracks,  patches;  exposed  concrete; 
very  low  curb  heights . $ 

7 . Slope  Stabilization  - 


30,000  $ 


Reconstruction  of  retaining  walls  along  San  Jose  Avenue 
near  Richland.  Existing  gunite 'and  stone  riprap  is 
breaking  up  because  of  ground  movement.  Portions  have 
already  collapsed. 


332,700 


0 


0 


Supervisors' 
Budget 
) (in  June) 


no 

modifications 

by 

Supervisors 


no 

modifications 


L.  Program  Budget  Sheets 


SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1973-71* 


PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


BASIC  EDUCATION 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


013000 


BILINGUAL  EpygAUPti. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


SUMMER  PROGRAMS-BASIC 


SUMMER  PROGRAMS-OTHER 


PROGRAM  TOTAL 


5.973.133 


3,889,516 


131,348 


("Access  to  the  Schools,"  by  the  Service 
Center  for  Public  Education,  contains 
a descriptive  guide  to  these  forms.  See 


(1) 


; AN  KKANiUSCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-71* 

SUB-PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

PROGRAM  CODE 

INSTRUCTION  010000 

SUB-PROGRAM  CODE 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  012000 

DESCRIPTION 

Special  Education  consists  of  direct  instructional  activities  designed  primarily  to  deal  with  the  following 
pupil  characteristics: 

A.  Physically  Handicapped 

B.  Emotionally  and/or  Social  Handicapped 

C.  Mentally  Retarded 

D.  Mentally  Gifted  and  Talented 

The  Special  Education  Services  area  Includes  Pre-Primary,  Elementary  and  Secondary. 

DISCUSSION  Modifications  to  the  Special  Education  Program  Include: 

* Budgeting  5 new  positions  in  the  Mentally  Gifted  Program. 

* Adding  2 teachers  and  2 social  workers  to  the  Educationally  Handicapped  Program. 

* Adding  2 special  teachers  to  the  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Program  by  transfer  from  S 
High  General  Programming. 

* Increasing  the  Audiological  Services  for  the  Aurally  Handicapped  Program. 

* Adding  2 teachers  to  the  Asphasic  Program. 

* Adding  the  position  of  Supervisor  A to  the  Homebound  Program. 

* Providing  for  normal  salary  increments. 

CODE 

CATEGORY  a BUDGET  UNIT 

COMPARATIVE 

BUDGET 

1972-73 

REQUESTED 

BUDGET 

1973-7i* 

RECOMMENDED 

BUDGET 

1973-71* 

PUBLICATION 

BUDGET 

1973-74 

FINAL 

BUDGET 

1073-74 

012200 

MULTI-LEVEL 

5,973,133 

6,725,659 

6,250,493 

GUD- PROGRAM  TOTAL 

5,973,333 

6,725,659 

6,250,493 
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:''AN  niANCiUCO  UNIFIKU  HCIIUOL  iJliJTRiCT 
PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-71* 

CA'J'EGORY  DETAIL 

’ROGRAM 

INSTRUCTION 

CODE 

010000 

BUDGET  UNIT  (S) 

VARIOUS 

CODE(S) 

01,10,11,12,13,20, 

21,22,23,25,26,31, 

32,33. 

SUB- PROGRAM 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

CODE 

012000 

CATEGORY 

MULTI-LEVEL 

CODE 

012200 

DESCRIPTION 

For  the  purpose  of  this  budget,  the  Multi-Level  Unit  under  Special  Education  is  sub-divided  into  special 
services  of  instruction  and  categories  of  disabilities.  Multi-Level,  as  a term,  is  used  to  define  all 
life  spans  - elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  programs  that  are  designed  for  more  than  one  school. 

MENTALLY  GIFTED  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

TRAINABLE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  EDUCABLE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

EDUCATIONALLY  HANDICAPPED  MULTI-HANDICAPPED  - BLIND/DEAF/OTHERS 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  LANGUAGE/ SPEECH/ HEARING  CLINIC 

ORTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED  HOMEBOUND 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  HOSPITAL  CLASSES 

AURALLY  HANDICAPPED  COURT  SCHOOLS 

DISCUSSION  Modifications  to  the  Special  Education  Program  include: 

* Budgeting  5 new  positions  in  the  Mentally  Gifted  Program. 

* Adding  2 teachers  and  2 social  workers  to  the  Educationally  Handicapped  Program. 

* Adding  2 special  teachers  to  the  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Program  by  transfer  from  Senior 
High  General  Programming. 

* Increasing  the  Audlological  Services  for  the  Aurally  Handicapped. 

* Adding  2 teachers  to  the  Asphaslc  Program. 

* Adding  the  position  of  Supervisor  A to  the  Homebound  Program. 

EXPENDITURES 

COMPARATIVE 

BUDGET 

1972-73 

REQUESTED 

BUDGET 

1973-71* 

RECOMMENDED 

BUDGET 

1973-71* 

PUBLICATION 

BUDGET 

1973-71* 

FINAL 

BUDGET 

ig73-7l* 

CERTIFICATED  SALARIES 

5,3i*5,337 

5,881,51*1 

5.492.546 

FTE  POSITIONS 

389.5 

403.5 

CLASSIFIED  SALARIES 

355,570 

527,161 

360.561 

FTE  POSITIONS 

5it.7 

82.5 

55.2 

SALARY  INCREMENTS 

139.605 

EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 

SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIAI£ 

107,1*08 

122.590 

110,070 

CONTRACTED  SERVICES 

101,051 

12l*,532  . 

115,199 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

37,605 

37,605 

6,350 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

26,162 

32.230 

26,162 

TOTAL  BUDGET 

5,973,133 

6,725,659 

6,250,493 
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M.  Bibliography  and  Sources 


I .  BOOKS  AND  DOCUMENTS 
A.  BUDGETS  (General) 

The  literature  on  budgeting  is  voluminous  and  growing. 

The  seven  texts  listed  below  offer  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  subject.  All  are  available  in  the  Main 
Library,  Civic  Center  [call  numbers  in  brackets] . 

1.  The  Politics  of  the  Budgetary  Process,  by  Aaron 

Wildavsky  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co,  1964)  [351.72 

W644p] . This  was  one  of  the  first  books  to  analyse 
explicitly  the  political  aspects  of  budget-making.  It 
argued,  as  well,  that  all-too-human  legislators  and 
administrators  must  of  necessity  violate  wide-spread 
norms  of  "good"  decision  making  if  any  decisions  at  all 
are  to  be  made.  For  many  years  authors  had  been  turning 
out  book  after  book  on  budgeting  that  studiously  ignored 
these  factors,  and  they  were  puzzled  when  f lesh-and-blood 
public  officials  didn't  find  their  prescriptions  very 
useful . 

2.  The  Politics  of  City  Revenue,  by  Arnold  Meltsner 

(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1971)  [352.1 

M495p] . This  is  a study  of  taxing  and  spending  in  Oakland. 
Meltsner  shows,  among  other  things,  that  few  people  in 
Oakland  know  what  taxes  and  budgets  are  all  about,  and 
that  City  officials  exploit  this  ignorance  to  shape  the 
revenue  and  output  structure  to  their  own  preferences. 

3 . Legislative  Review  of  the  Budget  in  California , by 

D.  Jay  Doubleday  (Institute  of  Governmental  Studies, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1967)  [353.9  D743L] . 

Doubleday  examines  the  problems  which  State  legislators 
face  in  trying  to  get  a handle  on  the  huge  $8  billion 
State  budget.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  discussion 

of  the  central  role  played  by  the  State  Legislative  Analyst. 

4 . The  Politics  of  State  Expenditures:  The  Illinois 

Experience , by  Charles  Anton  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1966)  [336.773  An88p] . Anton  focuses 

upon  the  shortcomings  of  this  State's  budgetary  processes, 
and  concludes  that  it's  unclear  whether  "government"  in 
any  meaningful  sense  actually  exists  in  Illinois. 
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5 . Planning  Municipal  Investment:  A Case  Study  of  Phila- 
delphia , by  William  H.  Brown  and  Charles  E.  Gilbert 
(Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1961) 
[352.1  B827p] . This  excellent  case  study  of  capital 
improvement  planning  and  budgeting  shows  that  even  highly 
sophisticated  planning  operations  are  not  and  cannot  be 
immune  from  public  and  bureaucratic  pressures. 

6 . A Manual  of  Techniques  for  the  Preparation,  Consider- 

ation, Adoption  and  Administration  of  Operating  Budgets, 
by  Lennox  L.  Moak  and  Kathryn  W.  Killian  (Municipal  Fin- 
ance  Officers'  Association  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  Chic- 
ago, 111.  1963)  [352.1  M710] . This  is  one  of  the  better 

known  "standard  texts"  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  budgeting 
It  presents  in  much  detail  the  procedures  used  in  various 
cities,  and  makes  recommendations  as  to  "desirable" 
practice . 

7 . A Manual  of  Suggested  Practice  for  the  Preparation  and 
Adoption  of  Capital  Programs  and  Capital  Budgets  by  Local 
Governments , by  Lennox  L.  Moak  and  Kathryn  W.  Killian 
(Chicago:  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association,  1963) 
[352.1  M71m] . This  is  the  companion  volume  to  the  "Oper- 
ating Budget  Manual",  and  follows  the  same  format. 


B.  BUDGETS  (San  Francisco) 

1 . Annual  Development  Program  Project  - Recommendations 
to  the  Mayor,  submitted  by  the  Mayor's  ADP  Technical 
Advisory  Committee,  June  1973.  Prepared  by  Charles 
Forester.  A report  on  City  Hall  planning  and  budget 
problems,  particularly  regarding  Federal  and  State 
funds,  with  recommendations  for  implementation  of 
program  planning  and  budget  procedures,  and  other 
improvements.  Available  from  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Community  Development,  room  6 City  Hall,  558-4566. 

2.  Access  to  the  Schools,  by  the  Service  Center  for  Public 
Education,  November  1973.  A discussion  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  School  District's  budget  process.  Avail- 
able from  the  Service  Center  (see  below) . 

3 . The  Politics  of  Capital  Improvements  in  San  Francisco 
(unpublished  thesis)  by  Richard  Hayes,  1971.  Available 
at  the  San  Francisco  Study  Center  (see  below) . 
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C.  SAN  FRANCISCO  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  (General) 


1.  San  Francisco  Government,  by  Martin  Judnich  (Ken 

Books,  1967)  [352.079  J919s] . Detailed  descriptions  of 

City  departments;  complete  summary  of  the  City  Charter; 
partial  summaries  of  the  Municipal  and  Administrative 
Codes . 

2 . An  Introduction  to  City  Government  - San  Francisco, 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  San  Francisco,  1967 
[352.079  L471i] . Contains  good  case  studies  of  policy 
decision  making  and  elections,  and  good  summaries  of 
interview  data. 

3 . Politics  in  the  City;  Decision  Making  in  San  Francisco 
(forthcoming)  by  Fredrick  Wirt  (University  of  California 
Press,  Fall  1974).  A major  academic  study  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Publication  has  been  repeatedly  delayed,  but 
occasionally  U.C.  Press  (223  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley; 
642-4247)  will  make  copies  of  the  manuscript  available 

to  interested  persons. 


D.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  OFFICIALS 


1.  Directory  of  City  and  County  Officials.  Revised  quart- 
erly; available  free  of  charge  from  the  Clerk's  Office 

of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  room  235  City  Hall,  558-3184. 

2.  ACCESS , compiled  by  David  Fulton,  Karen  Thomas  and  the 
San  Francisco  Study  Center.  Detailed  biographical  and 
personal  information  on  190  City  Commissioners,  elected 
officials  and  department  heads.  Available  for  reference 
at  the  S.F.  Study  Center  (see  below). 

3 . The  Apolitical  Politician:  San  Francisco's  Chief  Admin- 
istrative Officer,  by  Judith  Berger  (unpublished  thesis) 
November,  1972.  Available  in  the  Special  Collections 
Department  of  the  Main  Public  Library,  and  in  the  City 
Hall  Law  Library.  A detailed,  well-written  account  of  the 
duties,  functions  and  roles  of  the  CAO  in  City  adminis- 
tration and  City  politics. 

4 . The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  Study  Project, 
by  Bill  Meyer,  Gail  Bensinger,  William  Zinn,  et  al,  Oct- 
ober 1973.  Complete  profiles  of  Board  candidates  for  the 
November  1973  elections;  discussion  of  Board  structure, 
procedure,  politics  and  history.  Available  for  50t  from 
local  bookstores,  and  by  mail  from  Board  of  Supervisors 
Study,  2123  Hyde  St.,  SF  94109. 
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E.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHARTER  REFORM 


1 . Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Citizens*  Charter  Revision 
Committee , June  1969.  Section  by  section  review  of  the 
present  Charter,  with  recommendations  for  revision.  Avail- 
able at  the  Main  Library,  Science  and  Documents  room 
[unbound;  request  3-SF  plus  title] . 

3 . Final  Report  of  The  San  Francisco  Citizens'  Charter 
Revision  Committee,  June  1972.  A narrative  account  of 
the  failure  and  subsequent  break-up  of  the  Committee, 
[reference  same  as  above] 

2 . Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Mayor's  Committee  on  Mun- 
icipal Management,  two  volumes,  1961  [*352.079  Sa54r] . 

This  is  the  " Blyth-Zellerbach  Report",  concerned  pre- 
dominantly with  economy  and  efficiency. 


II.  PEOPLE  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
A.  CITY  HALL  REPORTERS 


If  you  plan  to  be  active  in  City  affairs  on  a continuing 
basis,  it's  well  to  become  familiar  with  the  City  Hall 
reporters.  While  they  generally  cannot  provide  detailed 
technical  information,  they  usually  know  exactly  where 
you  can  get  it.  The  incumbent  reporters  are:  Jerry 
Burns  - San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Russ  Cone  - San  Fran- 
cisco  Examiner;  Lee  Wakefield  - San  Francisco  Progress. 
Burns  and  Cone  may  be  reached  at  the  Press  Room,  room 
238  City  Hall,  phones  558-4159  and  558-5059,  respectively. 
Wakefield  may  be  reached  at  the  Progress,  851  Howard, 
982-9022. 


B.  PUBLIC  INTEREST  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GROUPS 

1.  San  Francisco  Study  Center  - See  inside  back  cover. 

2 . Service  Center  for  Public  Education  - A newly  set  up 
organization  designed  to  provide  citizens  with  information 
on  education  issues  in  San  Francisco.  Beth  Milwid,  Director, 
Bob  Scott,  Assistant  Director.  1095  Market  St.,  room  .819, 
phone  626-8427. 

3.  Accountants  for  the  Public  Interest  - Conducts  research 
and  other  assistance  requiring  professional  accounting 
skills,  for  community  groups.  Mort  Levy,  Executive 
Director;  Mark  Lumer,  staff.  351  California  St. , 

956-3222. 
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C.  "CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  following  organizations  maintain  a continuing  interest 
in  budget,  fiscal  and  governmental  affairs: 

1.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  San  Francisco  - Esther  Feinberg, 
Local  Government  Chairperson.  12  Geary  Blvd. , 986-6480. 

2.  Greater  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  - Bob  Davis, 
Manager  of  Government  Affairs.  400  Montgomery,  392-4511. 

3 . San  Francisco  Conference  on  Religion,  Race  and  Social 
Concerns  - Rita  Simmel,  Co-ordinator.  583  Market  St., 
room  500,  495-7468. 

4 . San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Renewal  Association 
(SPUR)  - John  Jacobs,  Executive  Director,  Robert  Kirkwood, 
President.  126  Post  St.,  781-8726. 


D.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZING 

1.  Organize,  Inc.  - "...  a non-profit  organization  estab- 
lished to  provide  training  in  the  strategies  of  building 
peoples'  organizations."  212  Fair  Oaks  St.;  648-6402. 
Mike  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
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N.  Glossary 


ACCOUNT  - A record  of  any  object  of  expenditure,  revenue 
source  or  other  fiscal  category,  showing  how 
much  is  approved  to  be  spent  or  received,  how 
much  actually  is  spent  or  received,  how  much  re- 
mains at  the  end  of  various  regular  time  periods, 
and  other  information  as  needed. 

ALLOCATION  - A subdivision  of  an  account,  showing 
more  specifically  how  the  money  in  the  account 
is  to  be  used. 

ALLOTMENT  - The  amount  of  money  in  any  account  which 
may  be  spent  during  a given  time  period,  shorter 
than  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDINANCE  - The  ordinance,  passed 
in  June,  which  gives  legal  effect  to  the  budget 
decisions  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

APPROPRIATION  - An  ordinance,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  allowing  City  funds  to  be  spent  for 
specific  purposes.  Most  are  included  in  the  Annual 
Appropriation  Ordinance,  but  others  may  be  made  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 

BUDGET  - The  statement  of  all  expenditures,  and  the 

means  of  financing  them,  planned  for  a given  fiscal 
year. 

BUDGET  ADMINISTRATION  - The  process  of  ensuring  that 
the  provisions  of  the  annual  budget  are  effect- 
ively carried  out  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year . 

BUDGET  PREPARATION  - The  process  whereby  the  departments 
decide  how  much  they  want,  the  Mayor  decides  how 
much  he  wants  them  to  have,  and  the  Supervisors 
decide  how  much  they'll  actually  get,  to  spend  during 
a fiscal  year.  Also  includes  the  decisions  on  how 
exactly  to  finance  these  expenditures. 

CAPITAL  BUDGET  - The  budget  for  all  capital  improvements, 
requiring  special  review  by  the  City  Planning  De- 
partment and  the  Capital  Improvements  Advisory  Com- 
mittee . 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  - Any  physical  improvements  of  City 
facilities,  including  physical  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, replacement  and  reconstruction,  and  new 
construction . 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (CIAC)  - A com- 
mittee  of  seven  top  City  officials,  chaired  by  the 
Chief  Administrative  Officer,  who  set  priorities  for 
all  departmental  capital  improvement  requests 
before  these  are  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
decisions . 

EARMARKED  REVENUES  - Revenue  sources  which  can  only  be 
spent  for  specified  purposes.  For  example,  certain 
Zoo  revenues  can  be  spent  only  on  Zoo  facilities. 

FISCAL  CONTROL  - The  process  of  assuring  that  all  ex- 
penditures are  legal,  timely,  and  within  the  amounts 
approved.  Fiscal  control  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  City  Controller. 

FISCAL  YEAR  - The  twelve  month  period  running  from  July  1 
to  June  30. 

FUND  - An  independent  fiscal  entity,  created  to  ensure 
the  certain  revenues  are  spent  only  in  accordance 
with  special  provisions. 

GENERAL  FUND  - The  major  City  fund,  containing  most 
property  and  sales  tax  revenues,  and  subject  to 
the  fewest  special  restrictions. 

GENERAL  OBLIGATION  BOND  - Any  bond  which  is  to  be  paid 
back  out  of  general  City  revenues,  such  as  property 
and  sales  taxes,  rather  than  out  of  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  bond  financed  project  itself. 

LINE  ITEM  BUDGET  - A budget  which  shows  all  the  things 
which  the  City  will  purchase  during  a fiscal  year, 
but  which  does  not  show  clearly  the  purposes  for 
which  these  are  being  purchased. 

MANAGEMENT  AUDIT  - A detailed  study  of  the  management 
practices  of  City  departments,  to  determine  where 
cost  savings  and  other  improvements  might  be  made. 

In  San  Francisco,  these  are  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Budget  Analyst. 

OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNTS  - The  different  categories 
Into  which  all  things  purchased  with  City  money  are 
divided,  for  accounting  purposes. 
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OPERATING  BUDGET  - The  budget  which  provides  for  all 
City  expenditures  other  than  capital  improvements, 
comprised  mainly  of  personnel,  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies  items. 

PROGRAM  BUDGET  - A budget  which  shows  how  much  money  is 
to  be  spent  on  various  City  programs  and  activities, 
rather  than  merely  showing  the  things  to  be  purchased. 

REAP P ROP R I AT I ON  - Transfers  of  money  from  one  account 
within  a department  to  another,  during  the  year, 
requiring  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors. 

RESERVES  - Revenues  specifically  set  aside  in  the  budget 
to  provide  for  unanticipated  expenses,  or  for  ex- 
penses of  uncertain  magnitude. 

REVENUE  BONDS  - Bonds  which  are  to  be  paid  back  through 
revenues  generated  by  the  bond  financed  project 
itself.  For  example.  Port  improvement  bonds  paid 
back  out  of  Port  revenues. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATONS  - An  appropriation  approved 
during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  assign 
previously  unappropriated  revenues  to  specific 
department  requests. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  - A budget  request  filed 
with  the  Mayor  after  the  deadline  for  submission  of 
the  regular  budget  requests,  but  before  the  dead- 
line for  transmission  of  the  Consolidated  Budget 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

TRANSFERS  - Transfers  of  money  between  accounts  within 
a department,  requiring  approval  of  the  Controller, 
but  usually  not  the  Mayor  or  Supervisors. 

UNAPPROPRIATED  BALANCE  - Money  in  any  general  or  special 
revenue  account  which  has  not  been  appropriated  for 
a specific  expenditure. 

UNENCUMBERED  BALANCE  - Money  in  any  appropriation  account 
which  has  not  yet  been  spent,  or  reserved  for  a spe- 
cific expenditure. 

WORK  PROGRAM  - A statement  of  what  each  City  department 
plans  to  do  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year, 
required  to  be  submitted  along  with  each  year's  budget 
requests  by  Charter. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  STUDY  CENTER 


PURPOSE ; As  a non-profit  research  and  information  service, 
the  San  Francisco  Study  Center  helps  community  organizations 
develop  technical  resources  needed  to  deal  successfully  with 
community  issues. 


ACTIVITIES ; * Provides  research  and  research  training  for 

community  groups  involved  in  political  action. 

* Publishes  monthly  the  San  Francisco  Study 
Center  NEWSLETTER,  an  objective  digest  of 
local  political  events. 

* Conducts  workshops,  seminars  and  information 
sessions  on  San  Francisco  government  and 
politics. 


Study  Center  activities  have  ranged  from  routine  training  in 
the  use  of  City  Hall  records,  to  special  studies  of  budgetary 
and  revenue  policy,  to  the  development  of  political  strategy 
and  tactics.  Since  formally  opening  offices  in  March  of  1972, 
the  Center  has  worked  with  a variety  of  community  groups.  These 
include : 


All  Peoples*  Coalition  (APC) 

S.F.  Consumer  Action 
Community  Coalition  for  the  Arts 
Tenants  Action  Group  (TAG) 

Mission  Coalition  Organization 
California  Tax  Reform  Association 
Church  of  the  Good  Earth 
Coalition  of  Outer  Mission 
Organizations  (COMO) 


Planning  Association  for 
the  Richmond  (PAR) 

S.F.  Mime  Troup 
La  Raza  Information 
S.F.  League  of  Women  Voters 
Coalition  of  San  Francisco 
Ne ighborhoods 
Womens  Organizations  for 
Em  p 1 o y m.  e n t ( W 0 F ) 


SUPPORT ; The  Center  was  originally  funded  by  a grant  from  the 
Stern  Fund  (New  York),  and  financial  assistance  from  the  Youth 
Project.  We  are  currently  working  on  a contractual  basis  with 
organizations  able  to  pay,  and  are  seeking  additional  financial 
assistance  to  cover  our  work  with  other  groups. 

EERSONI'JEL ; Members  of  the  Study  Center  come  from  backgrounds 
in  community  organizing,  journalism,  and  economics.  We  are: 

Charles  Bolton  Richard  Hayes 

James  R.  Churchill  Sally  Taylor 

Stas  Margaronis 


If  your  group  needs  help  with  a current  issue,  or  if  you  would 
just  like  to  find  out  more  about  the  Study  Center,  please 
contact  us. 


1095  Market  Rm.  204  telephone:  626— 1650 
mailing  address:  P.O.  Box  5646,  San  Francisco,  Ca.,  94101 


WHAT  CITY  HALL  SAYS 

ABOUT  THE  BUDGET: 


A department  head:  "...then  we  send  our  budget  requests 
up  to  the  Mayor...  I mean,  to  George  Grubb.  He's 
really  the  Mayor,  you  know." 

A Supervisor;  "Citizen  participation?  Nanh.  We  don't 
get  any  at  all.  They  talk  a lot,  that's  all." 

The  chief  fiscal  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  City 

departments : "What's  all  this  talk  about  'setting 
priorities'?  It's  simple:  the  strong  set  the 
priorities  and  the  weak  get  the  rest." 

A department  head : "I'm  probably  gonna  get  m.y  tit  in 
the  wringer  for  being  so  frank  with  you...  We  go 
in  there  [to  the  Mayor  and  Supervisors]  like  a 
schoolkid,  bright-eyed  and  bushy  tailed,  and 
then,  suddenly,  ...Wham!" 

One  of  the  Mayor's  budget  analysts:  "It's  a mess... 

it's  terrible...  every  time  they  [the  departments] 
come  in  here,  I can  find  a .skeleton  in  the  closet." 

A former  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  budget 
staff:  "I'm  opposed  to  this  study...  I have 
nothing  to  tell  you...  I know  nothing  about 
politics,  all  I know  is  facts. " 


